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THE COTTAGERS’ SUNDAY MORNING, 
BY REV. H. HASTINGS WELD. 


(See Engraving.) 





Age clings to earth. Can any question why, Earth’s joys are fleeting. He who kindly gave, 
Or ask the reason that, in slow adieu, May, in His wisdom, take the gift away; 
The aged eye, with retrospective view, What shall we rest on when our earthly stay 
Looks down and earthward, rather than on high? Lies in the silent slumber of the grave? 
Children and children’s children, gathering round, Oh! happy they, the humble and the meek, 
Its tremulous vision to the present bound— Who love God’s Sabbaths—“ Heaven once a week :” 
Affection’s fair horizon. Not so bright For in His house we learn, and from His Word, 
Is the gay beaming of day’s coming light, That He the fatherless doth aye sustain ; 
Fringing the clouds with purple and with gold, To Him the widow looketh not in vain— 
As is the glory of fair childhood’s dawn, And, to the weary, rest doth He afford, 
Affection’s promise, their own second morn, Let then our thoughts above the earth be borne, 
To the glad feelings of the happy old. And God will lift us earth’s distress above, 
It hides all else. Oh! be the fault forgiven, As, with hearts gladdened in his heavenly love, 
If, in our children’s love, perchance we slight e’en Heaven! We hail, with reverend joy, His holy Sabbath morn! 
And they who twofold joys and duties hold— To those who humbly toil for humble fare, 
As children honoring the loved and old, How sweet the respite of the Sabbath day, 


As parents guiding up the loved and young— In which, by higher aims, they drive away 
How may we wonder, with such feelings fraught, The week-day thoughts of want and weary care, 
The doubly blest are joyfully distraught, ; While godless Dives liveth on, unblest 
Living and loving such fond claims among! With the true pleasure of the Sabbath rest. 
In the calm features of that dear old face Then grant us, Lord, all else though Thou withhold, 
The deep-lined record of the past we trace; That richer treasure than all stores of gold— 
Through the child’s eye are future glances cast: Content with godliness. In love with Thee 
Between those two extremes, with thoughtful brow, So pass our days, that we may ever see 
The middle-aged stand, whose day is now— g Thy hand about us, and, whate’er befall 
The bands between the future and the past. $ In the pure spirit of the heavenly poor, 


Oh! earth is pleasant to such groups as this— Attain the riches which alone endure 
Then wonder not if such look for no higher bliss! And bless the smiling grace which made One Day for 
all! 





SONNET.—URANIA. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


Tue shining stars, “ Heaven’s Poetry,” we see, Assistant sentinels. In Eden did 
And read their characters of living light, Our first forefather “gaze awhile” the sky; 
Writ on the ebon canopy of night: On Shinar’s plain, with thee, his vigil kept 
Hearest thou, Urania! too, their melody ; | The wise astronomer, nor wearied slept, 
For, on the lofty rock-based pyramid All else hushed in repose. The mystery 
Of Science thou, from age to age, hast stood— Of myriad million moving worlds, see him 
On watchtowers, far and near, the great, the good, j Pry into still, as erst did morning seraphim. 
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AN INCIDENT OF EGYPT. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, AUTHOR OF “THE ROMAN TRAITOR,” “MARMADUKE WYVIL,” “CROMWELL,” “THE BROTHERS,” ETC. 


(See Plate.) 


Tue period had at length arrived when the dis- 
repute and disfavor into which the English army 
had fallen with the nation at large, after the disas- 
trous expedition to Walcheren—a disrepute so com- 
plete, that many bold and patriotic men did not 
hesitate to assert that no body of British troops 
could be brought to stand a conflict with the more 
numerous armies of the Continent—was about to 
pass away. 

The English fleet had, for the second time, come 
to anchor in the famous Bay of Aboukir, whose 
echoes had resounded such a knell to the heart of 
France from Nelson’s thunderous cannon; and, on 
the 8th of March, Lord Keith, who commanded the 
naval part of the expedition, embarked five thou- 
sand picked men, although without artillery or 
horse, in three hundred and twenty boats, and 
launched them against the enemy, who had prepared 
batteries along the sand hills, among which they 
lay covered from the artillery of the fleet, and ready 
to receive the invaders. 

The morning was beautiful, the sun shining bril- 
liantly, and the steel-blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean breezeless and limpid as a vast azure mirror, 
in which were glassed the white and sparkling sand 
hills, and the few scattered palm trees, which were 
sprinkled at rare intervals along the low and mo- 
notonous coast. 

The boats, drawn up in a huge semicircle of two 
lines stretching across the tranquil waters, moved on 
in unison, at first with a slow motion, the cannon of 
the English fleet roaring over their heads and 
scourging the shores with their tremendous fire, in 
order to cover their landing. At first, the French 
gvns replied only with a few single shots, discharged 
to try the range; but, when the boats had come 
within grape distance, the water was torn up and 
swept by their prodigious cannonade, shattering the 
oars, sinking several of the boats, and wounding 
many of the sailors and the men. But it was all in 
vain against the impetuous audacity of the invaders. 
Cheering each other till the stunning roar of the 
ordnance was almost drowned in the joyous echoes 
of the English hurrah, they rushed on with increas- 
ing speed and emulation. It was, literally, a vast, 
well-contested boat-race, with a battle-field for the 
goal, and death or glory for the prize of the victors. 

The whole mass now, as if propelled by one com- 
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mon impulse, drew near to the shore; now they 
touched bottom, and, leaping instantly into the sea, 
although it was above waist deep, the soldiers rushed 
forward to the sandy beach, cheering as they ran, 
formed before the enemy, harassed and ravaged by 
the fire of the English gun-boats during their ad- 
vance, could molest them; and, hurrying rapidly 
to the intrenchments, were met by the French 75th 
and 61st regiments with a terrible fire, which they 
supported admirably, and, charging with the cold 
steel while the French were in some confusion, 
owing to the inequalities of the ground, threw them 
into confusion and carried the heights. 

Here they were twice charged home by the French 
18th and 20th dragoons, and, although they were 
not shaken by the first assault, which they repulsed 
with the loss of many men and horses, were subse- 
quently much disordered by a second fiercer home 
charge, which failed, however, to extricate the 75th, 
as it was now falling back in great confusion. In 
the mean time, the 61st had gained some advantages 
on the right of the English lines, and had even 
forced back some of the men into their boats, when, 
the second line arriving, the 42d and 79th High- 
landers rushed in with their Scottish slogan, their 
waving plumage, and gay tartans, gorgeous in the 
sunshine, and, emulated by the royal Irish, with 
their wild charging yell of “Faugh a ballagh !” re- 
established the action in an instant. The insup- 
portable weight of their terrible and sustained fire 
and the impetuous dash of their bayonet charges 
soon made way through the French; and, though 
they fought well, and resisted obstinately, holding 
their ground to the last, they were compelled reluc- 
tantly to fall back ; and with the loss of eleven hun- 
dred men killed or wounded in that brief but terri- 
ble encounter, the five thousand British soldiers, 
who alone had landed on the wild Egyptian sea 
banks, deployed their shattered but victorious bands 
along the summit of those well-disputed sand hills. 

Thereafter, on the 9th, 10th, and 11th of March, 
the English landed, and organized their whole 
forces, getting on shore their ordnance, ammunition, 
and provisions, the whole army amounting to six- 
teen thousand soldiers, with two thousand sailors, 
who were employed in dragging the artillery 
through the deep sand which composed the soil of 
the country over which they had to pass. Their 
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road lay along an extended embankment between 
the Lakes Mahadieh and Mareotis and the interior 
of Egypt, along which ran the great canal and the 
high road to Alexandria. 

On the 12th, they set forward on their march, 
confident and in the highest spirits; for the events 
of the debarkation and the action of the sand hills 
had satisfied the English that they were capable at 
least of contending on equal terms with the best of 
the continental armies, and both officers and men 
were elated, and looked forward with eager anxiety 
to fresh contests and new victories. 

The sailors cheerily, though not without vast toil 
and difficulty, dragged the artillery along through 
the deep sands, while the gunboats on the lakes 
and canal supported their flanks on the right hand 
and the left, and rendered them secure against all 
attack in that quarter. 

On the evening of the 12th, they reached the 
junction of the embankment with the high grounds 
of Alexandria, and, in the following morning, de- 
bouched from the sand hills, among which they had 
been marching in three divisions, consisting of a 
great square flanked by two large bodies arranged 
in close column—a faulty arrangement as against 
cavalry, to resist which they were especially de- 
signed—with two other divisions to the right and 
left, marching along the lake-shore on the left, and 
the sea-shore on the right, where they were perfect- 
ly defended by their gunboats. 

On the centre division, at daybreak, Lanusse and 
Friant launched the 22d chasseurs, supported by the 
4th and 18th light infantry regiments ; but, although 
the horse cut through a line of infantry which was 
in advance of the great square, killing many, and 
throwing the whole force into confusion, the infan- 
try were unable to support the terrible fire of the 
English and Highland regiments, and were in the 
end compelled to retreat with the loss of six or 
eight hundred men. The loss of the English forces 
was even heavier; for, owing to the superiority of 
the French artillery and to their own want of ca- 
valry, they had been ravaged by the shot from the 
heights, and had suffered fearfully from the sabres 
of the chasseurs. They were weakened by the loss 
of nearly fifteen hundred men, though still victori- 
ous and elated. 

The bivouac on the torrid sea-sands followed, and 
soundly, sweetly slept the worn and wearied sol- 
diers, a little way removed, and but a little, from 
the red spot where many a trusty fere and many a 
gallant foe slept that long sleep that knows no 
earthly waking. But few thoughts such as these 
disturb the minds of men whose every faculty has 
been and is exerted to the utmost by the hard, 
actual realities of unrelenting warfare. 

Few sounds disturbed the silence of the weary 
bivouac, save the wild, plaintive howl of the desert 
jackal, wandering, like an unquiet spirit, among the 
bodies of the slain, to which a wondrous instinct 
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snuffing the tainted gale had led it, by the roaring 
sea-banks of Aboukir, far from the depths and soli- 
tudes of its native wastes, and converted it, for the 
moment, from the tracker of faint and famishing 
caravans into the follower of conquering or de- 
feated armies. At times, the deep and resonant cry, 
“ All ’s well,” would rise mournfully upon the night 
air from the lips of some near sentinel, and would 
be taken up by another and another voice, farther 
receding into the glimmering distance, till it would 
die away among the remotest precincts of the 
guarded bivouac—and there would again, for a 
while, be night and silence, the very carrion-hunt- 
ing wild dogs of the desert ceasing from their 
infernal chorus in the presence of the dread majesty 
of the human voice divine. 

At length the hours of the night lagged slowly 
onward, the glimmering stars paled in the purple 
skies, a few faint streaks on the horizon’s eastern 
verge announced to the watchers of the host the 
advent of the day—of the day fraught with fresh 
toils, perchance with fresh havoc, agony, and 
slaughter. 

Brighter and brighter grew the distant flush of 
the pearly and cloudless skies, and with it grew a 
dull, increasing hum around the watchfires, a buzz- 
ing, indistinct, and tremulous murmur, as that 


“Of bees aroused, and arming in their fires.” 


A ruddy glow shot upward to the zenith, and, like 
a ball of living fire, the great sun heaved his disk 
above the level sands, which glowed like gold in 
his awakening lustre. A heavy gun boomed out its 
salutation to the morn, drums rolled, and the bugles 
of the light infantry were answered by the braying 
pipes of the Highland regiments, and the long files 
of scarlet jackets faced the new-risen sun in regular 
and orderly array, and a full-hearted English cheer 
pealed far and wide over the lone and irresponsive 
sand hills, as a manly form rode along the front, 
followed by an aid-de-camp and an orderly officer, 
the greeting of a conquering host to him who had 
so nobly led them—the good and gallant Aber- 
cromby. 

All that day was consumed in landing men and 
munitions, in organizing hospitals and depots; but, 
when the sun went down, its last rays shone upon 
the proud array of fifteen thousand British foot, ex- 
ulting in the first dawn of victory, which never 
thenceforth turned her back upon their red-cross 
banners, until the sun of Austerlitz had set forever 
in the drear night of Waterloo. 

On the day following, the march was resumed, 
slowly and wearily, through the deep scorching 
sands, where water was scarce and brackish, shelter 
none, and the toils and sufferings of the soldiery 
almost intolerable. Still on they went, resistless, 
though not unresisted. At the pass of Ramanieh, 
by the Lakes Mahadieh and elder Mareotis, by the 
time-honored camp of Cexsar—where once had rung 
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the brazen trumpets of the world-conquering legions, 
and marched that iron-disciplined, majestic infantry, 
the equal of which the world had never thought to 
witness, until the Anglo-Saxon roused him from the 
repose of centuries to build a vaster empire, and 
gird a mightier globe than ever filled the most am- 
bitious vision of the antique Roman—At each and 
all of these the British army fought and conquered. 

Nor, in the whole of that unrivaled host, was 
there one regiment that could outvie the kilted 
Camerons, the noble 79th, renowned from Hindostan 
to the New World beyond the western sea, and yet 
to win fresh laurels by the Pyramids of Egypt, the 
rocky ramparts of the Pyrenees, the bloody battle- 
grounds of Flanders. 

Deeper havoc was not wrought amid the gallant 
ranks, sterner resistance was not offered to the fiery 
onslaught of the French Eagles, than by the solid 
and wall-like formations of the sturdy Highlanders, 
than by the murderous roll of the incessant volleys ; 
and, when their arms were leveled to the charge, and 
Scotland’s slogan replied wild and shrill to the deep 
and steady cheers of England, what earthly force 
could abide the brunt of their serried bayonets, what 
heart not bound and thrill to that fierce yell, the 
forerunner of certain triumph? Enough! It was 
upon their fluttering plumes and waving tartans that 
the last glance of noble Abercromby fell, as he sank 
in the arms of glory; it was their headlong charge 
that filled his glazing eye; it was their deafening 
eheers that burst upon his ear, and told him that 
he died not vainly, but victoriously, for England’s 
—the world’s freedom. 

And Alexandria had fallen, and England’s arms 
rolled onward, and still the solid columns of the 
plumed and plaided Highlanders were in the first 
wave of that onward, roaring tide, the sparkling of 
their bayonets the foam on its foremost billow. 

The sun had sunk in the west, luridly crimson 
through the hot haze, and his last level rays had 
gilded the far-distant spires of the great pyramids, 
on which the sons of the stern north gazed with in- 
telligent, yet wondering eyes. Night fell, and, in a 
long, long line, the watchfires gleamed in bright 
perspective over the level sands, stretching away 
into the endless distance. With guns unlimbered, 
and troop horses picketed, and muskets stacked be- 
side them, and tall sentinels with shouldered arms 
gravely and silently stalking to and fro, their com- 
rades off duty chatted round the fires, or, rolled in 
their checkered plaids, slept, all forgetful of past 
labors and coming perils. 

It was a stern and solitary, but a glorious picture ; 
for, far away on the very verge of the low horizon, 
the full moon was now setting with one thin streak 
of blood-red vapor—was that a sign of coming 
slaughter ?—crossing her disk, and in her misty and 
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uncertain light, uploomed, awful in their stern ma- 
jesty of forgotten ages, the immemorial pyramids. 

In the front of that great world-wide picture—so 
vast appeared the bare expanse of the naked and 
almost treeless sands—blazed a small, solitary watch- 
fire, and, close before it, with his head and shoulders 
propped on a small sand bank, from which arose a 
single stunted palm tree, there slept, as tranquilly 
as though he had been dozing away the languid 
afternoon of a summer’s day, a youthful Highlander, 
the chevrons on whose sleeve told that he had 
achieved his first step of promotion, and was already, 
scarcely more than a youth in years, a sergeant of 
the 79th. His firelock and his bonnet lay beside 
him; but war, or the implements of war, were not 
in the mind of the sleeper; for, as the fitful gleams 
of the fire played over his bold, sunburnt features, a 
bright smile gilded them. 

Ah, far away, far away from the burned sands 
and level desert was the soul of the mountaineer, at 
home among the rocks, with his foot planted, in 
imagination, on his beloved heather! It was but a 
short space before, that he had arisen and heaped 
fresh fuel on the fire, and then, as he lay half wak- 
ing, half asleep, his eyes dwelt, scarcely conscious, 
on the dense smoke wreaths which surged upwards. 
Then they seemed to assume strange and fantastic 
shapes, to assume new, unwonted hues, to tower into 
far blue crags and mountains, with heathery slopes 
between ; and well-known forms of favorite goats 
browsing upon their purple bloom, and an all-unfor- 
gotten shieling, with the light smoke-wreath of do- 
mestic peace upcurling over it, nestled at the roots 
of the overtopping hills. The soldier slept—the 
soldier was at home. 

The cheers of his neighbors filled his ears; their 
forms, hurrying down to meet the returning wan- 
derer, met his eye ; but there were sights and sounds 
sweeter far than these, about him. Soft arms were 
wound about his neck, a low voice murmured in his 
ear, a loved form filled his arms—his own, own 
Jeanie—and clinging to her skirts an infant Jean, 
unborn when its father left his far Caithness at loy- 
alty’s and glory’s call, and, speeding fleet as the 
wild roe to greet his daddie, his first-born boy, the 
pride of his honest heart, his own wee Donald. 

There came upon the silence of the night a mus- 
ket shot, another, and another—the startled roll of 
the alarum drums—a rattling volley. The High- 
lander sprang to his feet, grasped his firelock, but 
never raised it to his shoulder more. A ball crashed 
through his brain, and he fell, scarcely conscious 
if this were not the dream, and the dream reality. 

He never moved again. The soldier’s dream of 
home was ended, unless, perchance, it was dreamed 
out in Heaven. 

















FABLES. 


BY THE LATE WM. A. JONES. 


Tue fable is the earliest form of fictitious compo- 
sition, a species of didactic allegory or moral satire, 
couched under the guise of an apologue. It is an 
illustrative method of teaching duty, by example 
rather than by precept. It reaches the difficult end 
of impressing principles by a vivid representation 
of sensible images, or the intelligent discourse and 
action of the brute part of the creation. In the so- 
ciety of beasts, we are taught the morai and social 
obligations of men, while in their characters we find 
the features corresponding to those of our own spe- 
cies. Qualities are thus strikingly and naturally set 
forth, that affect us more by a characteristic delinea- 
tion of them than we would be affected by long 
lectures on the vices and virtues, or by the most ela- 
borate analysis of the passions and affections. Bacon 
has declared in favor of the natural love for imagi- 
nary representations of realities, fair pictures of the 
shows of things, in poetry and the drama, and, in- 
deed, in all the efforts of the imagination, from the 
innate desire of the soul to attain at least glimpses 
of something better, and beyond our ordinary sphere. 
The imagination paints thus in richer colors than 
the practical understanding, while invention is truer 
than experience, and the ideal is more real than our 
common ideas of reality. 

The fable inculcates rules of moral prudence, by 
exhibiting the evil of neglecting, and the benefits 
that flow from observing, them. It teaches a direct 
and strict morality, yet a metaphorical morality 
rather than ethical dissertation. 

The matter of fable is morality and fiction wise- 
ly and skillfully intermingled; the form is prose 
or verse. Hence this intermixture of the real and 
ideal, the probable (in fiction) and the true (in mo- 
rality). Fable lies on the border land between prose 
and poesy. A fable may be written in plain prose, 
or embodied in agreeable verse. Yet the verse is 
not of the highest order; it falls, naturally, under 
the head of musa pedestris, a humble, if not the 
humblest, class of poetical writing. The majority 
of fabulists have written in prose, probably from the 
greater facility of composition. 

Fables are partly narrative, partly descriptive, ad- 
mitting of humor of character and incident, and 
witty satire, more gay than grave. They allow 
rarely the display of passion or of pathetic situation ; 
yet they admit, at times, of both. In general di- 
rect and circumstantial, they are occasionally dra- 
matic in spirit, and include lively dialogue. As to 
the wit and humor of fables, we quote a sentence of 
one of the most sensible of living writers, Mr. Home, 








to this effect: “All the great writers of fables— 
writers who are among the best instructors and no- 
blest benefactors of their species—have been humor- 
ists rather than wits.”* ‘Because, as we infer, they 
are, for the most part, loving, genial instructors, 
and not harsh, arbitrary, censorious; philanthro- 
pists and not misanthropes. At least, this character 
applies to the masters, Pilpay, sop, Lafontaine, 
and Gay. 

Thus much by way of preface and dissertation. 
We intend to occupy the remainder of the present 
paper with a series of sketches of the leading fabu- 
lists; all we may not hope to mention. Nor can 
we promise any deep philosophy of the matter, 
leaving that to the Herders and the learned German 
critics in a mass. 

The East, the fountain of all wisdom and imagi- 
nation, the mother country of sages and poets, the 
land of wonders and marvels in nature and art, the 
land of magic and monsters, of countless treasure 
and luxurious beauty, with debasing poverty and 
squalid wretchedness—the East, the glorious and 
degraded East, was, and in a sense still continues 
to be, the true land of fable, whence it originated, 
and where its greatest masters appeared: in Pales- 
tine, China, Arabia, Persia, and India. 

The oldest fable in existence is Jotham’s parable 
of the trees, which occurs in the ninth chapter of 
Judges: “ The trees went forth on a time to anoint 
a king over them; and they said unto the olive tree, 
Reign thou over us. But the olive tree said unto 
them, Should I leave my fatness, wherewith by me 
they honor God and man, and go to be promoted 
over the trees? And the trees said to the fig tree, 
Come thou and reign over us. But the fig tree said 
unto them, Should I forsake my sweetness, and my 
good fruit, and go to be promoted over the trees? 
Then said the trees unto the vine, Come thou and 
reign over us. And the vine said unto them, Should 
I leave my wine, which cheereth God and man, and 
go to be promoted over the trees? Then said all 
the trees unto the bramble, Come thou and reign 
over us. And the bramble said unto the trees, If, 
in truth, ye anoint me king over you, then come 
and put your trust in my shadow; and, if not, 
let fire come out of the bramble and devour the cedars 
of Lebanon.” 

A most cutting satire. The absurd conceit and 
pitiful wrath, amounting almost io profanity, of the 
bramble is placed in a vivid light. This political 
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fable was too well founded, and too pat, to fail of 
practical application, and the ingenious author of it 
was forced to secure his safety by flight, from the 
vengeance of folly in power. 

The Chinese Bilpai (Pilpay), or the Arabian Lok- 
man, perhaps one and the same person, is the ac- 
knowledged father of Eastern fable—the source of 
the largest number of the apologues of that land of 
fable. With the Persian Saadi, he, or they, consti- 
tute the chief names in this department of Oriental 
gonius—a form of composition essentially Oriental. 
Teaching by fable doubtless appears the most na- 
tural method to an Oriental, whose imagination 
finds metaphors everywhere, whose love of moral in- 
struction seems instinctive—(all their writings have 
an othical cast)—whose humanity to beasts is noto- 
rious—(in no other part of the world do we hear of 
asylums for animals sick, aged, or maimed)—whose 
style of instruction is peculiar, in which you find 
united a patriarchal authority to a pastoral sim- 
plicity ; and whose whole manner of life, compara- 
tively quiet and thoughtful, begets a tendency to 
moralize on the beauties of nature and on the brute 
creation, no less than on the characters of men, and 
the prospects and probable destiny of the human 
race. If it were necessary, which we cannot think 
it is, to seek Divine sanction for any class of writ- 
ing, we might find it for the fable, which closely re- 
sembles the parable, and is identical with it, except 
that the former has a wider scope, and reaches its 
end by more various means. Teaching by parable 
was the favorite mode of instruction employed by 
Hiim “who spake as never man spake,” and whose 
lessons were confirmed by living examples. 

The very existence, no less than the individuality 
of Pilpay, is disputed. Some regard his name and 
that of Lokman as convertible; while others regard 
the body of fables passing under their names as be- 
longing to a great common stock. The French 
writers are the fullest on this, as on most Oriental 
subjects; elaborate and exact. They give a probable 
history of Pilpay—a sort of quasi biography. The 
Persian was also a poet, and none the worse fabulist 
for that. He is full of 
sense and penetration, and a capital moral satirist. 
Though often referred to, the translation of his fa- 
bles is very scarce. 

The next great name, the one universally known, 
and in popular estimation, the greatest of all the 
fabulists, is sop, of whom the brilliant critic 
speaks thus admiringly: “There is a wit of senso 
and observation, which consists in the acute illus- 
tration of good sense and practical wisdom, by 
means of some far-fetched conceit or quaint im- 
agery. The matter is sense, but the form is wit.” 
“The ancient philosophers also abounded in the 
same kind of wit, in telling home-truths in the most 
In this sense, Msop was the 


Pilpay, alone, we can read. 


unexpected manner. 


greatest wit and moralist that ever lived. Ape and 
slave, he looked askance at human nature, and 
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beheld its weaknesses and errors transferred to an- 
Vice and virtue were to him as plain 
Ile saw, in man, a talking, 


other species. 
as any objects of sense. 
absurd, obstinate, proud, angry animal, and clothed 
these abstractions with wings, or a beak, or tail, or 
claws, or long ears, as they appeared embodied 
in these hieroglyphics in the brute creation. His 
moral philosophy is natural history. He makes an 
ass bray wisdom, and a frog croak humanity. The 
store of moral truth and the fund of invention, in 
exhibiting it in eternal forms, palpable and intelligi- 
ble, and delightful to children and grown persons, 
and to all ages and nations, are almost miraculous. 
The invention of a fable is to me the most envi- 
able exertion of human genius; it is the discovering 
a truth to which there is no clue, and which, when 
once found out, can never be forgotten. I would 
rather have been the author of Asop’s Fables than 
Euclid’s Elements.”* 

To this admirable criticism, we must add our 
hearty assent. The justness and nicety of the 
thought are only to be paralleled by the force and 
brillianey of the style. Yet, though we admire the 
spirit of the judgment, we must correct a popular 
Hazlitt calls 


sop ape and slave; yet, from the best accounts, 


error into which the critic has fallen. 


we conclude him to have been a freedman, the stories 
about whose deformity are probably as correct as 
those of Richard IIL, whose defects of nature ap- 
pear to have been very slight, after all. Alsop may 
have been lame, but not deformed. Ie was a Phry- 
gian, born about the middle of the sixth century 
before Christ, the oldest Greek fabulist, and the fa- 
ther of all the later European writers of fable, the 
source whence modern authors havo universally 
drawn material, characters, and incidents, whose 
pictures they have only re-colored, whose landscapes 
and figures they have sketched, seldom without ob- 
securing the original brightness of the first, or weak- 
ening the spirit of the last. The most popular trans- 
lation into English by L’Estrange is a model of its 
kind, one of the most idiomatic versions ever put 
forth of any author, This volume, with Croxall’s 
plates—no great things compared with later engrav- 
ings—was the study and delight of our boyhood, as 
it ought to be of every schoolboy. Nor do we think 
that any elegance of type, or richness of illustration, 
or fineness of paper, can ever produce the impres- 
sions made upon us by the plain wood-cuts, coarse 
paper, and board covers of this unpretending little 
volume. 

sop is the Pilpay of Europe, but moro versatile, 
witty, and satirical. 

Pheedrus is sop in Latin and in verse. The 
musa pedestris is the muse of the Latin fabulist, who 
is a prose poet. We do not know this writer as wo 
ought, but retain a certain feeling for him, as his 
volume happened to be our first school premium. 





* Lecture on Wit and Humor. English Comic Writers. 
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The old German, from the earliest period, and 
down to Lessing, and later still, is rich in fabulous 
literature. The great Middle Age apologue of Rey- 
nard, the Fox, is the gem; a grand comic epopee, a 
humorous satire, worthy of the great German litera- 
ture. 
ful. 


have any fabulists of general reputation. 


Its author is unknown, or at least very doubt- 
We do not know that the Italians or Spaniards 
Portugal 
boasts her Yiarte, of whom we are not competent to 
speak, 

In modern times, France and England have pro- 
duced the classic fabulists, Lafontaine and Gay. 
The former country has doubtless clever minor writ- 
ers in this department; but Lafontaine’s fame as a 
The 


French have given true admiration to Lafontaine. 


cosmopolitan writer has quite eclipsed theirs. 


D'Alembert used to say of him that he was the writ 
er, of the great men of Louis XIV., whom Nature 
would find it the hardest to reproduce. Not that he 
was the greatest of them, but that his genius was 
the 
Charles Lamb, of the present century, Wordsworth 


most individual. Much as we might say of 
is the greatest writer, a grand poet; but Lamb's 
genius is peculiar and fine, to a degree unapproached 
by cotemporary writers. The same criticism may 
be applied to Prior and Sterne. 

Labruytre has left the best portrait of Lafontaine, 
whose simplicity of character, absence of mind, and 
conversational deficiency are well known: “ A per- 
son who appears dull, sottish, and stupid, knows 
neither how to speak nor relate what he has seen. 
If he sets to write, no man does it better: he makes 
animals, stones, and trees talk, and everything which 
cannot talk. His works are full of nothing but ele- 
gance, easy, natural sense, and delicacy.” 

Mr. Wright's versions of the French fabulist, how- 
ever faithful and spirited, do not give one so good 
an idea of Lafontaine as Gay in his delightful fables, 
and Prior in his graceful tales. The French writer 
appears to unite the sweetness, the simplicity, and 
naive elegance of the former, to the arch wit, bon- 
homie spirit, and delicacy of style of the latter. 
Mere invention neither can lay much claim to, 
Both Prior and Lafontaine borrowed largely their 
plots and the incidents of their tales from earlier 
writers, French and Italian—Rabelais and Boccacio 
—who, in turn, derived their materials from still 
older writers. 

“Tn wit a man, simplicity a child,” Gay is 
intellectually, and was, we suspect, personally and 
socially, twin brother to Lafontaine, the idol of 
his friends, as well as one of the glories of the 
age of Anne—so much underrated just now, be 
cause inferior to that of Elizabeth, and because in- 
judicious admirers had called it the Augustan age 
of our literature—and still is at the head of English 
fabulists. Good fables have appeared from other 
hands. Good old Doctor Cotton; and wise Johnson, 
with his oriental fancy and pomp of expression, so 


telling in an Eastern apologue; keen, penetrating 
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Franklin ; and caustic Swift, have, at different times, 
written morality, worldly wisdom, prudential max- 
ims, or severe irony, in the form of fables, Among 
the poets, from Chaucer to Cowper, and down to the 
latest versifier, old fables have been reproduced and 
translated into rhyme; but, though some of these 
writers are much superior to Gay in other respecte, 
none so well and truly as he have hit the mark. 
His fables are often original in plan and matter, as 
in execution. The “ Beggar's Opera” and the “ Pas- 
torals” place Gay much above the Frenchman; but 
these works do not come fairly into the question. 
Pope’s correspondence shows Gay the darling of 
that most choice and picked society. He is spoken 
of, even by the saturnine Dean, with warmth and 
affection; and, from all we can learn of him, he 
fully deserves the admirable epitaph of Pope—a no 
ble piece of eulogium, truly to deserve which marks 
the English Lafontaine as the possessor of one of the 
noblest hearts, as well as one of the finest heads of 


that brilliant era :— 


“Of manners gentle, of affections mild; 
In wit a man, simplicity a child; 
With native humor tempering virtuous rage, 
Formed to delight at once and lash the age: 
Above temptation, in a low estate, 
And uncorrupted ev’n among the great; 
A safe companion and an easy friend, 
Unblamed through life, lamented in thy end: 
These are thy honors! not that here thy bust 
Is mixed with heroes, or with kings thy dust; 
But that the worthy and the good shall say, 
Striking their pensive bosoms—Here lies Gay!” 
With these fine verses, we conclude a brief and 
imperfect sketch. Since that day, we have had 
brilliant 


genius, and many more of talents; but, with all our 


many able, fine, writers, some men of 


intellectual opulence, we have still but one Pope, 


and but one Gay. 
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SONG, 


BY JACK LEEWAY. 


A sona! a song of the calm clear deep! 
The canyas flaps, the wind is asleep; 

The last blue line of the coast grows dim, 
gulls skim. 





Above and around the sea 


A song! a song of the wild young seas, 
The white caps foam in the rising breeze ; 
The porpoise darts in his gay career, 

The ship is out in an offing clear. 

A song! a song of the mountain swell! 

The straining ropes of a tempest tell 

The barque flies on in a living gale, 

Till a squall strikes down both mast and sail! 
A song! a song of the roaring surge, 

As its curling summits beachward urge! 
Despair hath charged on that parting deck, 
With earthquake voice -that ship is a wreck! 





PLANS 





FOR FLOWER GARDENS. 
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Pirower Garpens are of two kinds: those which 
are planted with flowers indiscriminately in the bor- 
ders are called mixed flower gardens; and those 
which are of a regular shape, as shown in the figures, 
and which are planted in masses of flowers of one 
kind, are called geometrical flower gardens. Mixed 
flower gardens require comparatively little care to 
arrange and keep in order, as the principal objects 
to be attended to are to have the tallest plants placed 
farthest from the eye, and to keep the plants suffi- 
eiently distinct to prevent them from being drawn 
up for want of room. The geometrical flower garden, 
on the other hand, requires great care in its arrange- 
ment; for, as the plants form masses of color, if 
the colors do not harmonize with each other, they 


st 





——— 


produce a very bad effect. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary to draw out a plan for a flower garden, and to 
color it before it is planted, as then, if the colors do 
not harmonize, they can be changed with little trou- 
ble. In a geometrical flower garden, the colors 
must be contrived so as to produce as triking effect 
contrasted with each other, and the plants must be 
so chosen as to be nearly of the same size, so that 
the garden, when seen at a distance, may have the 
effect of a Turkey carpet. The walks in a geometri- 
cal flower garden are either grass or gravel, but as 
in the latter case they must be bordered with box, 
the garden generally looks better when the beds are 
on grass. 
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AN APPEAL TO AMERICAN CHRISTIANS ON BEHALF OF THE LADIES 


MEDICAL MISSI 


BY MRS. 


A Few ladies of Philadelphia have lately formed 
an association for the purpose of advancing educa- 
tional and Christian improvement. The following 
preamble from their “ Rales,” &c., will best define 
their plans :-— 


“Believing that God, in committing the care of 
the young especially to woman, imposes on her the 
laty of preparing herself, in the best possible man- 
aer, for her important vocations, among which are 
the care of. her own health, the physical well-being 
of her children, and tendance on the sick, suffering, 
and helpless; and finding, also, that the BIBLE 
recognizes and approves on/y woman in the sacred 
office of midwife, therefore we, who give our names 
to this benevolent association, agree to unite in the 
following purposes :-— 

“1st. To co-operate with the efforts now being 
made in this city of Philadelphia, to qualify women 
to become physicians for their own sex and for chil- 
dren. 

“2d. To give kindly encouragement to those fe- 
males who are engaged in medical studies. 

“3d. To give aid and sympathy to any among 
them who may desire to become missionaries, and 
go, in the spirit of love, to carry to the poor suffer- 
ing women of heathendom, not only the blessings of 
the healing art, which Christian men can rarely, if 
ever, bear to females in those lands, but also the 
higher and holier knowledge of the true God, and of 
salvation through his Son, Jesus Christ.” 


The propriety of admitting young women to the 
study of medicine, and qualifying them to become 
physicians for their own sex and for children, is now 
not only generally acknowledged in our country, but 
has, to some extent, been provided for. Miss Black- 
well, the pioneer in this praiseworthy undertaking, 
after graduating with the highest honors from an 
American medical college, went, as our readers are 
aware, to Paris and London to complete her studies. 
Having won from the faculty in those cities the ac- 
knowledgment of her full qualifications to practice 
the art of medicine and enjoy its degrees of honor, 
she has returned to this country and opened her 
office in the city of New York. Several other fe- 
male graduates are now in full practice in that city 
and in Philadelphia. 

In Boston, “The Female Medical Education So- 
ciety” was organized and opened its School in Novem- 
ber, 1848. In April, 1850, the Society was incor- 
porated by the Massachusetts Legislature. After a 
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protracted debate and severe scrutiny of the subject, 
only four votes were cast against it, which proves 
most conclusively the favorable opinion this respect- 
able body of men entertained for female medical 
education. The School thus incorporated has re- 
ceived from sixty to seventy female students, many 
of whom have already gone into practice as nurses 
and midwives; but, as a full course of medical lec- 
tures was not given, none have graduated as physi- 
cians. The plan is now to be perfected,* and we 
may expect it to prosper greatly. The “Society” 
pledged to support this College numbers, we believe, 
nearly two thousand persons, among whom are 
found the names of distinguished statesmen, clergy- 
men, physicians, merchants, and “honorable women 
not a few.” New England has fully sanctioned the 
medical education of women. 
cians of Boston” deserve much respect for their libe- 
ral viewst in regard to this effort to reinstate wo- 
man in the natural and Scriptural custom of tendance 
on her own sex, which must also include all neces- 
sary knowledge of the diseases of childhood. 

But Boston is not alone in this great, because 


Indeed, the “ physi- 





* N. E, Femace Mepicat Cottece.—Arrangements having 
been made for a complete course of medical instruction by 
six Professors, in the different departments, the Boston 
Female Medical School is hereafter to be known by the 
name of New England Female Medical College; and a 
term, under this arrangement, is to commence in Feb 
ruary, 1852. 

+ Harvarp Meptcat Scuoot.—The Corporation of Harvard 
College, and the Professors in the Medical Department of 
the Institution, located in Boston—the Board of Instruc- 
tion consisting of Drs. Walter Channing, Jacob Bigelow, 
John Ware, John 8. B. Jackson, Oliver W. Holmes, Henry 
J. Bigelow, and E. N. Horsford—have recently given their 
testimony in favor of the Medical Education of Females, by 
deciding to admit a female pupil to that institution for the 
term of 1850-1. 

The application was, however, withdrawn; the Students 
having, among other Kesolutions (as published in the Bos 
ton Transcript), “ Resolved, That no woman of true delicacy 
would be willing, in the presence of men, to listen to the 
discussion of the subjects that necessarily come under the 
consideration of the students of medicine. Resolved, That 
we —_ opposed to allowing woman her rights, but do 
protest against her appearing in places where her presence 
is calculated to destroy our respect for the modesty and de 
licacy of her sex.” 

It must be obvious to every one that the students were 
correct in their views, and that propriety, and the “re 
spect” of which they speak, require a separate School and 
Hospital for the professional education of women; and that 
much more do those considerations require that females 
practice among their own sex. 
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good, work. “The Female Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania” was incorporated in 1849, and opened at 
Philadelphia in 1850. During these two years, it 
has numbered about sixty students in all, though a 
number were only attendants on particular branches. 
Its plan of studies and lectures corresponds with 
those of the male medical colleges in this city; its 
students are very assiduous, and give promise of 
much usefulness; and several are expected to gra- 
duate at the close of the present session. 

The views and reasons which have led to the 
establishment of the two colleges thus briefly no- 
ticed, may be best understood by extracts from their 
own publications. The following is from the Intro- 
ductory Lecture of one of the Faculty, who opened 
the “ Female College” at Philadelphia :— 

“The education of Females as Practitioners of Medicine 
is not the only aim or intention of the Trustees and Fa- 
eulty; they desire, by a complete course of lectures in me- 
dical science, to show her the delicate and beautiful ma- 
chinery which her Creator has formed, that thus she may 
be enabled to aid the suffering, make the path of the de- 
parting less rugged, and teach her associates to repel in 
alvance the insidious approaches of disease, to which she 
now, from ignorance of their effects, too freely exposes her- 
self and her offspring.” 


In April, 1851, the “Female Medical Education 
Society of Boston” asked the Legislature for aid. 
The committee to whom the petition was referred 
made a favorable report, from which we will quote— 


FeMALE PRACTITIONERS IN Mipwirery.—Your committee 
have no hesitancy in expressing the opinion that there 
ought to be a class of thoroughly educated females for this 
department of professional duty. So far from being a de- 
parture of woman from the duties appropriate to her sex, 
it appears peculiarly her province. And it seems an un- 
fortunate oversight, that this branch of female education 
has thus far been neglected in our country. In the coun- 
tries of the Old World, women have filled this office from 
the days of the “Hebrew Midwives” to the present time. 
The governments of most of the European States provide 
institutions for the education and training of this class of 
persons, and allow none to practice but those who are pro- 
perly qualified. 

FemaLe Puysictans.—The education of females as physi- 
cians is specified as one of the objects of the society that 
petitions for aid. It is not, however, expected that they 
are to supplant the present medical profession, but rather 
be auxiliary to it, thus rendering it more complete and 
useful. There is at present a want in this respect that has 
been felt and expressed by many physicians; and, in re- 
ference to which, the testimony of an eminent medical 
authority will here be presented. 

Professor Meigs, of the Jefferson Medical College, Phila- 
delphia, in his recent work on the Diseases of Females, thus 
speaks upon this point: “The relations betweemfthe sexes 
are of so delicate a character, that the duties of the medi- 
cal practitioner are necessarily more difficult when he 
comes to take charge of any one of the great host of female 
complaints, than when he is called to treat any of the more 
general disorders. So great, indeed, is the embarrassment, 
that I am persuaded that much of the ill success of treat- 
ment may justly be traced thereto. 

* * 


* a > * * 
“All these evils of medical practice spring not, in the 
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main, from any want of competency fm medicines or medi- 
cal men; but from the delicacy of the relations existing 
between the sexes; and, in a good degfee, fro#il a want of 
information among the population in general as to the im- 
port, and meaning, and tendency of disorders manifested 
by a certain train of symptoms. 

“It is perhaps best, upon the whole, that this great degree 
of modesty should exist, even to the extent of putting a bar 
to researches, without which no very clear and understand- 
able notions can be obtained of the sexual disorders. I 
confess I am proud to say that, in this country, generally, 
certainly in many parts of it, there are women who prefer 
to suffer the extremity of danger and pain, rather than 
waive those scruples of delicacy which prevent their mala 
dies from being fully explored. I say it is an evidence of 
the dominion of a fine morality in our society.” 

In cases where these difficulties are nearly or quite in- 
surmountable, Dr. Meigs recommends the call of a mid- 
wife, if one is to be found, to assist in the investigation ; 
thas giving his testimony in favor of having a class of edu- 
cated women of this desoription, if it be only to act as as- 
sistants to physicians. 

It is obvious, however, that the evils in question may 
readily be removed by the education of females as physi- 
cians for their own sex. 


To these reasons might be urged others equally 
important, and one of such serious magnitude as no 
Christian should overlook. It is proved by data* 
which cannot be questioned, that the practice of 
midwifery by men is not only injurious, but destruc- 
tive of human life. In Boston, for several past 
years, out of 4000 annual births, the dead-born have 
averaged 300 yearly, or one in every fourteen. In 
the Hospital of Maternity, in Paris, entirely under a 
Female Superintendent, Madame Boivin, out of 
21,502 births, only 783 were still-born, a fraction 
over one in twenty-eight; about half the ratio in 
Boston !!! 

Let these facts be considered, and we do not see 
how any conscientious man or woman can withhold 
approval of this plan of female medical education 
and practice. Itis not new. The intrusion of men 
into the department of midwifery was first permitted 
by the profligate Louis XIV., in the case of his mis- 
tress, Madame La Valli@re, in order to conceal her 
shame. The unnatural and degrading practice has 
never been prevalent on the Continent of Europe ; 
not even now in France, where there are, in the city 
of Paris alone, over six hundred licensed midwives, 
and several hundred are every year educated by 
Government for the provinces. 

It is in England and the northern and middle 
portion of the United States that man-midwifery 
chiefly prevails. Yet it is but about eighty years 
since it was first ventured upon in America. It can- 
not long continue, now that public attention is called 
to the subject, and it is found that, in nine-tenths 
of the world, female physicians for their own sex are, 
and ever have been, employed successfully, and that 
there is actually less feebleness among women in 





* See “Letter to Ladies in favor of Female Physicians 
for their own Sex.” By Samuel Gregory, A.M. Published 
in Boston, 1850. 
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those countries than in our own, where constitu- 
tional ill health in the mothers is fast making us 
a nation of invalids. This is nof directly the fault 
of the regular physicians, perhaps, but results, indi- 
rectly, from the increased ignorance of women re- 
specting their own diseases and those of their chil- 
dren, since the practice has heen monopolized by 
men. This ignorance leads people of both sexes 
often to employ quacks and resort to poisonous 
nostrums. 

Ignorance and mystery always induce supersti- 
tion, and the false is then worshiped for the true. 
Why else do we see, in this city of Philadelphia, the 
boasted seat of Medical Science, where six colleges 
for the regular training of doctors are located, that 
quackery lifts its head like a second tower of Babel, 
and steam-engines are driving onward the manufac- 
ture of pills and potions, as though these were to 
support the nation? The inventors and preparers 
of these medicines win the confidence of the people 
from the regular physician, and gain wealth while 
he studies in vain—because he has kept his art in 
concealment, particularly from woman, who is the real 
conservator of health, as of home. Let the good 
and learned physicians of Philadelphia open Schools 
for training female medical students, and permit 
any lady who pays the matriculation fee of five 
dollars to attend one course of lectures, and their 
halls would be crowded.. The study of medicine be- 
longs to woman’s department of knowledge ; its prac- 
tice is in harmony with the duties of mother and 
nurse, which she must fulfil. It is not going out of 
her sphere to prescribe for the sick; she must do 
this by the fireside, the bedside, in the “inner cham- 
ber,” where her true place is. ‘It is man who is 
there out of his sphere. And now let the effort be 
to give all females that knowledge of the laws of 
health and of their own frames which will lead them 
to improve the modes of training children and pre- 
serve them from the need of medical treatment. 

Then, when real diseases occurred, and danger 
was apprehended, the most worthy and eminent 
physicians would be employed, trusted, honored. 
Quackery would be swept away as superstitious no- 
tions are when the people are enlightened, and the 
learned Professor of Medicine would no longer be 
eclipsed by every pretender who can prepare a pill 
and pay for a puff. 

But this Appeal, which “The Ladies’ Medical 
Missionary Society” now makes to the Christian 
public, is mainly in aid of preparing the wives of 
missionaries to act as physicians for the women and 
children among whom their station, either Domestic 
or Foreign, may be found. And, more important 
still, we wish to aid in educating pious unmarried 
ladies who may be willing to go out as Medical Mis- 
sionaries. What a blessing to a mission family to 
be accompanied by a competent female physician, 
who would be an adviser as well as comforter in the 
hour of sickness! She might act as Teacher till 
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called to her profession; and, though she would 
practice gratuitously among the poor in heathen 
lands, yet, when an entrance was gained to the more 
wealthy, she would doubtless receive rich presents, 
and be able to assist, materially, the cause of mis 
sions. 

All heathen people have a high reverence foi 
medical knowledge. Should they find Christian la- 
dies accomplished in this science, would it not 
greatly raise the sex in the estimation of those na- 
tions, where one of the most serious impediments to 
moral improvement is the degradation and ignorance 
to which their females have been for centuries con- 
signed ? 

Vaccination is difficult of introduction among the 
people of the East, though suffering dreadfully from 
the ravages of the small-pox. The American Mis- 
sionary at Siam writes that thousands of children 
were, last year, swept away by this disease in the 
country around him. Female physicians could win 
their way among these poor children much easier 
than doctors of the other sex. Surely the ability of 
American women to learn and practice vaccination 
will not be questioned, when the more difficult art 
of inoculation was discovered by the women of 
Turkey, and introduced into Europe by an English 
woman! Inoculation is one of the greatest tri- 
umphs of remedial skill over a sure, loathsome, and 
deadly disease which the annals of Medical Art re- 
cord. Its discovery belongs to women.* I name it 
here to show that they are gifted with genius for the 
professiony and only need to be educated to excel 
in the preventive department. 

Let pious, intelligent women be fitly prepared, and 
what a mission-field for doing good would be opened! 
In India, China, Turkey, and all over the heathen 
world, they would, in their character of physicians, 
find access to the homes and the harems where wo- 
men dwell, and where the good seed sown would 
bear an hundredfold, because it would take root in 
the bosom of the sufferer, and in the heart of child- 
hood. 

Such were the views and hopes of the ladies who 
formed this Association. We have been, thus far, 
greatly encouraged. Our Society was organized 
November 12th—not one month ago. 
number over fifty members and donors; and, what is 
of more value than money, we have received the 
cordial approval of eminent clergymen belonging to 
each of the great denominations of Protestant 
Christians. 


Already we 








* What appears to be another great discovery in Medical 
Science has lately been made by Mrs. Emma Willard, viz., 
“The Theory of Respiration ; or, how to Cure the Cholera.” 
The Committee appointed by the “New York State Teach- 
ers’ Association” to examine this discovery, have reported 
that they “believe the Theory to be TRUE.” The New 
York State Legislature will have the subject again exam- 
ined. Should this cure of the cholera prove efficient, it 
will rank next in importance to the discovery of inocula 
tion. 
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The Rev. Dr. Malcom, who has visited the East, 
and knows the wants of Missions, gave the plan his 
warmest approbation. 

Rev. Dr. Durbin, in his letter to the author of this 
Appeal, after expressing his sympathy with the 
movement to educate female physicians to take 
charge of their own sex and of children, adds, “If I 
were stationed in this city, I would give the effort 
my personal aid: now I send my own name, and 
that of Mrs. Durbin, as members of your Society.” 

Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter, in his letter, thus nobly 
cheers us on our way: “ The importance of securing 
for women a larger sphere of usefulness, and the 
especial propriety and desirableness of qualifying 
them to practice the healing art among children and 
those of their own sex, will be admitted, I should hope, 
by all persons. If there are those, however, who 
think otherwise, I certainly am not of the number; 
and I shall rejoice heartily in the success of every 
effort which is calculated to promote such object.” 

Rev. Charles Wadsworth, after observing that he 
had “long entertained the opinion that Medical 
Science should, in all cases, form part of a woman’s 
education,” &c., thus concludes: “ The design of the 





‘ Ladies’ Medical Missionary Society’ seems to me 
truly benevolent, and its constitution eminently wise. 
I need not say that it has my most cordial wishes 
for its entire success, and that I shall rejoice to be 
able in any way to further your wishes in a cause so 
good.” 

Rev. Dr. Stevens, who was for some years a physi- 
cian, thus sanctions our plan: “ Whatever will tend 
to give true, Christian elevation to woman, whatever 
will enlarge the sphere of her legitimate influence, 
whatever will give her more efficiency in raising her 
sex in heathen lands, and in spreading among them 
the life-giving truths of the glorious ‘Gospel, is 
worthy of the attention and co-operation of all those 
who have at heart the true welfare of our race. 
‘The Ladies’ Medical Missionary Society’ aims to 
secure all these points, and is therefore deserving 
the support and encouragement of the Christian 
community.” 

Rev. A. D. Gillette has given his name as a mem- 
ber of our Society, and promised his valuable aid. 

Rev. Dr. Howe, after noting the influence “ medi- 
cal knowledge possesses over the heathen,” and how 
efficient it would be “ combined with woman’s piety 
and tenderness,” adds, “I can but say, God speed 
an effort to bestow on those heroic Christian women 
who forsake all for Christ’s sake and the Gospel, the 
knowledge of a science which may be a preservative 
of their own devoted lives, and a mighty auxiliary 
in the fulfilment of their gracious errand.” 

Rey. Dr. Brainerd, Rev. D. Ladd, and Rev. Ly- 
man Colman, have each signified their cordial ap- 
probation of this benevolent movement. 

Nor must we fail to record here the approval of an 
honored “Friend,” Thomas P. Cope, who kindly 
sealed it by a donation of fi/ty dollars, 

We hope soon to add to our list of approvers that 








of every Christian clergyman in this city and in 
the nation. Thg noble-minded and wise-hearted 
physicians—will they not also lend their influence 
and assistance in carrying out this great reform? 
They will gain honor by every increase of medical 
knowledge in the community. Only pretenders and 
impostors need fear the movement. The opposition 
will come from these. But good men, husbands, 
fathers—Christians must approve. The PRESS will 
surely aid. We make our appeal to the common sense, 
instinctive feeling, and enlightened judgment of the 
People. Help us to establish our Society, and test 
its usefulness. Let Philadelphia lead the way in 
promoting the education of Female Medical Practi- 
tioners and Missionaries, and the centre of the 
movement will continue here. 

We hope for much favor. We seek to unite all 
hearts in the good work, as the following from our 
“ Constitution” will show :— 

“Rue VI. As the objects of this Society are to 
open the way of improvement for their sex in the 
duties especially belonging to women, and also to 
offer a wider sphere of doing good to such as wish to 
work in the Saviour’s cause, therefore we invite the 
co-operation of Christians in every part of our land. 
Any association of ladies formed for the same object, 
and paying annually into our treasury, shall receive 
an annual report; and these co-operating societies 
may each recommend a female student to the care 
of the Executive Committee, and designate the indi- 
vidual beneficiary to whose aid its contribution is to 
be devoted. 

“ Persons making donations may specify the par- 
ticular religious denomination their bounty is in- 
tended to benefit. The Executive Committee will 
faithfully fulfil these trusts.” 

The New England and Pennsylvania Female 
Medical Colleges are now on a similar plan. A 
term is to commence in February at Boston. Our 
Society will be able to pay the tuition fees of that 
course for four female students—one from each de- 
nomination, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Baptist, and 
Methodist—should suitable ladies be commended by 
the Missionary Boards. The wife of some mission- 
ary may desire to avail herself of this opportunity. 
In short, we are willing to begin now, and trust in 
the Providence of God for means to go on. 

Those who are ready to aid us, we invite to send 
their names and offerings. 

One dollar, annually, constitutes a Member. 

Twenty dollars makes a Life-Member. 

Five dollars constitutes a Benefactor. 

Donations+of fifty dollars or more give the rank 
of Patron. 

Communications may be addressed to the Trea- 
surer, 


Mrs. THomas Woop, 323 Arch Street, 
Or to 
Mrs. Saran J. Hare, 297 Chestnut Street, 
Secretary of the Ladies’ Medical Missionary Society. 
PuaILADELPatIA, December 9th, 1851. 
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CHAPTER IIIf. 


Tue women in these Islands wear their beautiful 
long hair plaited in many tresses, and it often grows 
with such luxuriance that it frequently reaches to 
the ground; a handkerchief, folded cornerwise, 
generally covers the head. The gown is made like 
the vest worn by the men; it is of purple or maroon 
velvet, richly embroidered with gold, and with a 
very long waist. A beautiful girdle is worn under 
the vest, which always floats open; the girdle is 
fastened with an immense gold or silver ornament 
at each side, formed in the shape of a shield. The 
petticoats worn with this robe are of rich blue or 
pink silk, beautifully embroidered and spangled. 
In these Islands stays are unknown. The most 
graceful form of the vest is its fitting quite close to 
the waist; the female peasants also wear high heels 
to their shoes, ornamented with silver buckles. 

Embroidery appears, from all the ancient authors, 
to have attained the greatest perfection in these 
Islands. It was first invented by the Phrygians, 
and we frequently find it mentioned both in the 
“Tliad” and the “ Odyssey.” 
dresses of the ladies beautifully worked by their own 
delicate fingers, but they also appear to have em- 
broidered pictures or stories. Thus, the lovely He- 
len, we are told, was occupied in this manner :— 


Not only were the 


“Meantime to beauteous Helen, from the skies, 
The various goddess of the rainbow flies ; 
(Like fair Laodicé in form and face, 
The loveliest nymph of Priam’s royal race); 
Her in the palace at her loom she found; 
The golden web her own sad story crowned, 
The Trojan wars she weaved (herself the prize), 
And the dire triumphs of her fatal eyes.”—Homzr. 


The warriors, also, of “olden time,” wore girdles 
or belts covered with the richest embroidery :— 


“Stiff with the rich embroidered work around, 
My varied belt repelled the flying wound.”—Homer. 


The women of Scio, who have always been cele- 
brated for their beauty, have a very picturesque 
dress, which is thus described by Dr. R. Chandler: 
“They wear short petticoats, reaching only to the 
knees, with white silk or cotton hose; their head- 
dress, which is peculiar to the island, is a kind of 
turban of linen, so fine and white that it seemed 
like snow. Their slippers are chiefly yellow, with a 
knot of red fringe at the heel; some wore them 
fastened with a thong. Their garments were of silk 
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of various colors, and their whole appearance so 
fantastic and lively, as to afford us much entertain- 
ment.” 





In Cyprus the female dress is very becoming. 
The head-dress is modeled upon the kind of calathus 
which is often seen represented upon Phoenician 
idols and Egyptian statues: it is worn by all classes. 
Their hair, which they dye with henna till it be- 
comes of a fine brown color, hangs down behind in a 
Round the face 
ringlets are arranged in a very graceful manner, 


great many glossy braids or plaits. 


and among the “hyacinthine waves” of these shin- 
ing curls are placed the flowers of the jessamine, 
which are strung together upon slips cut from the 
This: coiffure, which is 2s 
simple as it is elegant and beautiful, is much ad- 


leaves of the palm-tree. 


mired by all strangers who visit the island. 

In their dresses they are fond of displaying the 
brightest and most gaudy colors. The upper robe 
is generally of a rich crimson, scarlet, or green silk, 
profusely embroidered in gold; their yellow or scar- 
let trowsers are fastened round the ankles, and they 
wear yellow boots, or slippers. Their love of orna- 
ment is very great, and they adorn the head and 
neck with gold coins, chains, and various cther 
trinkets. Around the waist also they wear a large 
and massive belt or zone, clasped in front by large 
and heavy brass plates; the waist of the robe is 
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made as long as possible. But, though very hand- 
some, the women of this island are naturally rather 
corpulent; and, as stays are there unknown, they 
of course have no means, even if they wished it, of 
diminishing their size. 

In Casos the women wear a bodice without sleeves, 
opening a little towards the top; a robe of the 
whitest and finest cotton, edged with a purple bor- 
der four fingers wide, and elegantly embroidered, 
descends to their feet, and the waist is loosely girded 
by a sash, which floats gracefully around them. 

The women of Cephalonia wear their hair wreathed 
in broad plaits over a small thin turban, which is 
fastened in a knot on one side of the head. The 
gown, which discloses the neck and shoulders, is 
closed at the breast, and confined at the waist by a 
shawl; it flows loosely from the girdle, and is open 
Under it is worn a pair of loose white 
trowsers. The bpdkz, mentioned in a fragment of 
Sappho as being worn at Mitylene, are supposed to 
be fac-similes of these trowsers; they are drawn 
tight above the ankle, and leave to view the bare 
feet, on which are worn a pair of low light slippers 
that just cover the toes and heels. 

The dress of the women of the Isle of Ios is sim- 


in front. 


ple and graceful. 





lines of their elegant forms, without incommoding 
their movements. Their petticoats are short, and 
ornamented round the bottom and round the front 
of the bosom; they also wear loose jackets, and a 
kind of turban, one end of which hangs down upon 
the left shoulder. 

It is the custom in some of the islands for a bride, 
on the day of her marriage, to wear a veil of red 
silk. This practice has been transmitted from the 





A light underdress gives the out- 
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ancient Grecians, with whom the flamen, or red voil, 
was in general use on this occasion. 

The women of Argentiera have the singular funcy 
to admire clumsy legs, and those to whom Nature 





has denied this perfection make up for it by wearing 
several pairs of very thick stockings ; they also have 
velvet boots, either embroidered or ornamented with 
silver buttons. Their petticoat, which is very short, 
to show their legs, is white, with a red embroidered 
border; the rest of their dress consists of an enor- 
mous mass of linen, which hangs about them without 
much shape. 

Their gala-dress is very picturesque. 
of a short petticoat with a colored hem; very wide, 
open upper sleeves, and tight under ones; a velvet 
bodice, made rather low round the bosom, which is 
veiled by a full tucker of linen; and a kind of coif- 
fure, between a turban and a hood, covering the 
head, and allowing but little hair to be seen. 

The most curious part of the costume is a very 
short ornamented apron, which is sewn into the 

\ bodice, about half way between the neck and tho 
waist, and quite conceals the symmetry and grace 
of the latter. 

The costume on a jour de féte, or any great occa- 
sion, in the Isle of Naxos, is very curious. The 
head is covered with a turban of fine white muslin, 
edged with embroidery ; a white linen vest is clasped 
round the throat; over it is an open bodice with a 
very broad ornamented girdle: the sleeves of this 
bodice are tight to the wrist, and the petticoat 
reaches below the knee. But the extraordinary 
part of this dress is a short upper robe, immensely 
full, and curiously arranged in close plaits and folds, 
in such a manner that, from the hips, it suddenly 
spreads out into two enormous wings or fans, giving 
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the wearer a most grotesque appearance. A short 
cloak, richly embroidered, and having holes through 
which the arms are passed, the short apron above 
mentioned, and shoes with very thick soles and 
large bows, complete the attire, which is ornamented 
with colored borders and embroidery in every part. 

In Tinos the dress is very simple. It consists of 
a garment not unlike a chemise, which reaches to 
the neck and below the knee, and is frequently of 
white linen. At the height of the knee, from the 
bottom, is sewn The 
sleeves of this robe are very wide and loose down 


a narrow-colored border. 


to the wrists, and are edged round the bottom with 
embroidery; the head is enveloped in a kind of 
veil, which is twisted into the form of a very small 
turban, but the ends are brought round the face, 
crossed on the neck, and then allowed to float down 
the back; the stockings are neat, and the shoes 
have high heels. Altogether, it is a simple and 
elegant costume. 

In Patmos the robe is confined at the waist by a 
girdle, from whence falls the narrow embroidered 
apron; the sleeves are nearly tight down to the 
wrists, and an open jacket is worn that reaches as 
low as the hips. The head is ornamented with a 
simple, but elegant turban of very fine white linen. 
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In some of the islands, and even in some parts of 
the continent, unmarried women braid their hair 
and ornament it with natural flowers; others adorn 
their heads with the most tasteful and elegant- 
shaped turbans, formed of light-colored muslins. 
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FLORENCE SEFTON; OR 
BY MISS B, 


CHAPTER I 


“Do not move the boat from under the shadow of 
these trees,” said a tall figure, on a night in August, 
1212, as he sprang lightly from a small boat on the 
waters of the Niagara te its high bank. “ My stay 
will be brief, and this place seems too secluded to 
be in danger of attracting notice.” 

“T will keep her in the shade, sir, if you wish,” 
said the person addressed, a man apparently about 
forty or forty-five years of age, with a cheerful, sun- 
burned countenance, a clear, piercing gray eye, 
above the middle height, his frame apparently com- 
bining great strength with elasticity. He wore the 
dress of an American rifleman ; a green cotton shirt 
and trowsers of the same material, trimmed with 
yellow fringe, the upper garment reaching below the 
knee, and confined round the waist with a leathern 
belt, to which was attached a cartouch box. He 
was fully armed; for, besides his trusty rifle, which 
lay across the seats in the boat, he had a ‘pair of 
pistols thrust into his belt. “TI will keep herin the 
shade, if you wish; but, if we only had four or five 
of our good marksmen with us, I should not fear to 
be discovered by half a score of Brock’s men.” 

“But you know, Gotlieb,” was the reply, “that I 
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do not wish to be engaged in any skirmish to-night; 


so you will do as I desire.” And, folding a large 
military cloak round his person—for, although it 
was the middle of August, the night, as is often the 
case in our variable climate, was damp and cool—-he 
pursued his way, keeping the path by the river, and 
was soon lost to the view of the marksman, who 
stood with folded arms gazing after him. 

“Yes, there he goes,” muttered he to himself, “as 
noble a fellow as ever drew a sword for his country, 
if it was not for his folly in falling in love with that 
English gal. To be sure, she was born here; but 
what signifies that, when she is a relation of old 
Isaac’s, and her father and all his kith and kin are 
All but her brother. 
They say he is a fine lad; and, in spite 


? T had most 


rank Englishers 
forgot him. 
of his father, has joined the army under Van ;* but, 
if he does no better than old Hull, the poor boy 
might as well have stayed at home, for all the credit 
he ‘Il gain under such a gineral. By Jabers, it was 
too bad to keep us a whole month in Canady doing 
down to 
Malden, beaten the Britishers, and had the whole 


province by this time, instead of being led back to 


nothing, when we might have marched 


* General Van Iensselaer, stationed at Lewistown. 
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Detroit like so many April fools. But, howsom- 
dever, if, as he says, he only wants to take Brock and 
his men at one stroke, when they follow us to De- 
troit, and let them see then what our brave boys can 
do, why mayhap it may all end well.” 

Then, after musing for a time, he added— 

“ As for the gal, it’s more her misfortin than her 
fault that she has such relations. To be sure, she is 
a pretty crittur, and if Captin Howell will take to 
her, why there ’s no help for it as I knows on. Well, 
well.” And, putting a large piece of tobacco in his 
mouth, which effectually stopped his soliloquy, he 
seated himself in the boat and continued to ruminate 
on the folly of young men falling in love with gals, 
particularly if they had English relatives. 

Gotlieb Pretz was a confirmed old bachelor. He 
had been jilted in his youth by a girl to whom he 
was much attached, and, though the native goodness 
of his heart kept him from railing at all her sex—as 
so many under like circumstances have done—yet 
he never again thought of marrying. His family, 
though humble, had suffered much during the Revo- 
lutionary War from the British. They had subse- 
quently removed from New York, where he was 
born, to Kentucky, and where, by listening to his 
father’s and grandfather’s tales of English cruelty 
and oppression, he had imbibed almost an hatred to 
the name of an Englishman. On the declaration 
of war with Great Britain, he had joined Hull’s ill- 
fated army as arifleman. The early part of his life 
had been passed in seclusion, and, being much 
alone, he had acquired a habit of talking to himself, 
which, after he had entered the army, frequently 
eaused much amusement to his companions, who 
were not slow in discovering it. 

We will now leave Gotlieb to his meditations, 
and, in the mean while, introduce the “ Captin” to 
our readers. Howell Meredith was the only son of 
a wealthy merchant of New York, who had taken 
the greatest care that his son should receive a good 
education; an education not only of the mind, but 
heart. Yes, an education of the heart; for it is as- 
suredly true that, although the mind be adorned 
with all the lore and accomplishments of the present 
and past ages, yet, if the heart be void of truth, ho- 
hor, virtue, and charity for our fellow-creatures, if 
there be no moral or religious principle to guide us 
in the path of duty, even though that path be beset 
with difficulties and hardships, no restraining voice 
to bid us pause in the pursuit of pleasure and list to 
the hiss of the serpent hidden ’mid the flowers— 
alas! such a mind but resembles the apple of So- 
dom, beautiful to the eye, but filled with ashes and 
bitterness. Such was not the with Howell 
Meredith. He had grown to manhood all that his 
fond parents could wish; he had finished his colle- 
giate course in Germany, at the University of Got- 
tingen; and had afterwards made a two years’ tour 


case 


on the Continent, accompanied by his tutor, Mr. 
Mr. Meredith, notwithstanding his im- 
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mense wealth, thought it necessary his son should 
have a profession; and Howell was pursuing the 
study of the law in New York at the time of the 
rupture between America and England, which, how- 
ever, with his father’s consent, he then relinquished, 
and repaired to the camp of General Hull, who was 
preparing to enter Canada. 

Mr. Meredith had, some years previously, pur- 
chased a place on the Niagara, situated in a roman- 
tic and beautiful valley, about a mile above Lewis- 
town. Here he built a princely mansion, and em- 
bellished it with works of art and all the elegancies 
and luxuries which wealth can procure, and here he 
had resided, in happiness and content, with his 
much-loved and still lovely wife. Colonel Sefton, 
his nearest neighbor, lived about half a mile above, 
on a hill commanding a magnificent view for miles. 
Lewistown and Queenstown appeared to lie at the 
foot of it. The Cataract of Niagara, a few miles dis- 
tant, rushing and leaping over its high rocky bed 
into the fearful abyss below, like a sea of molten 
silver, and the many bright rainbows blending their 
gorgeous colors in the mist, with the noble Lakes in 
their calm repose, the vast extent of forest land and 
fruitful valleys, and the blue hills of Canada in the 
distance, all, all combined to make the scene from 
“Sefton Hill”—as it was called—on a bright morn- 
ing, almost one of enchantment. Itgvas here that 
Howell Meredith spent many happy hours with 
Henry Sefton and his sister Florence, on his visits 
home during his college vacations. 

Colonel Sefton was born in England; his parents 
had emigrated to America while he was yet a boy; 
and he had many of the prejudices of an English- 
man, which were derived chiefly from his mother, 
who was a niece of General Sir Isaac Brock, who 
had just joined the British forces at Mallen, at the 
time our story commences. The reader may sup- 
pose, from the title of colonel, that Gerald Sefton 
was in the army; but such was not the ease. A 
long time before war had been declared, when he 
was still young, a number of the neighboring gen- 
tlemen about his own age had united to raise a regi- 
ment of cavalry in Lewistown and its environs, and 
had chosen him for the colonel. At first, the young 
men were delighted to show themselves in their 
military costume, on parade days and in sham 
fights, to the fair ladies of the place; but they soon 
began to tire of the play, so one by one the volun- 
teers dropped off, until, at last, the regiment was 
But Sefton still retained the title 
of Colonel by courtesy. He had married an amiable 
and accomplished American lady, and Henry and 
Howell was two 


“out of service.” 


Florence were their only children. 
years older than Henry, whom he looked upon as a 
younger brother. As for Florence, she was the 
household pet, a lovely, prattling ehild of six sum- 
mers when the Merediths came to the valley — 
to which they had given the name of Arcadia. 
Howell, a fine manly boy of ten, loved, when he and 
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Henry went fishing, to take the little Florence with 
them, and see her open wide those deep blue eyes 
with wonder, not unmixed with fear, when she saw 
the poor fish dangling from the hook. 

And when Mrs. Sefton brought her, as she often 
did, to the valley, on a visit to his mother—for the 
two families were on terms of the closest intimacy— 
he delighted to place her before him on his Shet- 
land pony, and so ride up and down the avenue 
with her. 

But time passed on, and Howell, during his visits 
to Sefton Hill, which were almost daily during the 
vacation time, frequently found himself disappointed 
in his plans of walking, boating, and fishing, by 
being told that “ Miss Florence was with her gover- 
ness, engaged at her studies.” And, although 
Henry, who was his classmate in college, and his 
almost inseparable companion when out of it, was 
always ready to accompany him, he would generally 
say on such occasions, “ Let us put off our excursion 
until Florence is at liberty, Henry; she will be dis- 
appointed if we go without her; besides, it will be 
so dull.” And Henry, who dearly loved his sister, 
seldom demurred. 

Sometimes, when her pupil had been particulariy 
diligent, Miss Manvers would accompany them, if 
the evening was fine, a few miles down the Niagara, 
in a small yacht belonging to Howell ; and, while he 
and Henry rowed with ease their light vessel, she 
would amuse them with Indian legends concerning 
the caves or the whirlpool in the river between 
Lewistown and the Falls; or, joining her rich, full 
voice with the sweet, girlish one of Florence, ac- 
companied by her guitar and the deeper tones of 
Howell and Henry, “make the shores vocal with 
melody ;” and then they would return delighted with 
all around them, with themselves, and with each 
other. 

It was Howell’s last year at college; he had taken 
leave of his companions for the last time, and had 
come home with Henry, who was to return for an- 
other year, to prepare for a voyage to Gottingen. 
Mr. Meredith preferred that University to an Eng- 
lish one, as he wished his son, who was already 
something of a German scholar, to acquire a tho- 
rough knowledge of the language, and to become ac- 
quainted with the works of the mighty master minds 
of Germany. Florence, too, who had now attained 
her fifteenth year, was, for the first time in her life, 
to leave her happy home. Colonel Sefton thought 
it necessary that she should finish her education at 
a fashionable boarding-school in the metropolis, and 
the two families were making arrangements to go in 
company to New York—a journey that, in those 
days, was considered something of an undertaking, 
when there was no locomotive, as now, to pant and 
puff, and fly along with you at the rate of twelve or 
fifteen miles an hour, and the Hudson Canal had 
scarcely been thought of. 
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CHAPTER II. 


A WEEK or two previous to that decided on for 
their departure, on a fine, bright morning in Au- 
gust, Miss Manvers, Florence, Mary Aylmer—an 
orphan niece of Mrs. Sefton’s, who, on the death of 
her sister, a few months before, had taken charge 
of her child— Howell, and Henry, attended by 
Thornton, a colored servant, crossed the Niagara a 
short distance below Lewistown ; and, after walking 
about half a mile, they entered a wood, and in a 
short time reached a romantic glen, through which 
ran and sparkled a small stream of water, on each 
side of which rose large moss-covered rocks, which 
approached rarer to each other as the stream nar- 
rowed, until a narrow passage was formed, in which 
two persons could hardly go abreast, and then it 
opened on a smiling valley. In this sweet spot they 
intended to spend the day. 
and Thornton bore on his shoulders a large basket 
filled with cold fowl, ham, pastry, fruit, wine, &c. 
Mr. and Mrs. Meredith, Colonel and Mrs. Sefton 
were to follow before dinner. 

The preceding day, the gentlemen—that is, the 
two younger ones, assisted by Thornton—had formed 


It was a family pic-niec, 


a temporary arbor, where they were to dine and rest 
when tired of rambling. It was strictly a family 
party; for, although those who formed it had many 
friends both in Queenstown and Lewistown—for, as 
yet, the inhabitants of the border were still on a 
friendly footing—yet they knew many long months 
must pass before they could again meet in that sweet 
spot, and they wished not for the presence of any 
less dear friends to cause restraint. 

Thornton deposited his load, Howell placed the 
cushions he had brought up from his yacht on the 
rustic seats put up for the occasion, Henry found a 
snug place for the flute, guitar, and flageolet which 
he carried, the ladies hung their small work-baskets 
on the branches above them, and then sat down to 
rest for a few minutes, and to consider what their 
next proceeding should be. Henry proposed fish- 
ing; their fishing-rods were in order, and the stream, 
though small, was full of fine fish. So off they 
went in fine spirits to the ereek—all but Miss Man- 
vers, who preferred remaining to finish an inte- 
resting work she had been reading; and Thornton, 
who, when he had procured a sufficient quantity of 
bait for the young people, began to work, or rather 
to resume his work, on a table-mat he was making 
of the bark of a tree, and adorning it with the most 
brilliant flowers made of stained quills. He had 
learned the art from the Iroquois Indians, who had 
a village a few miles from Mr. Meredith’s, and often 
brought fish, fowl, and game, with moccasons, mats, 
&c., to Lewistown and Queenstown to dispose of, 
and, in their way, never forgot to stop at Sefton 
Hill and Arcadia, and at both places they were 
treated kindly, and many purchases made from 
them. Thornton had become intimate with many 
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of them, and he occasionally, when he had an op- 
portunity, went to their village, where he had 
learned many of their little arts. Being very fond 
of his mistress, whom he had accompanied, on her 
marriage with Mr. Meredith, from Virginia—for he 
was born on her father’s estate—he took great ptea- 
sure, when he had leisure, in making many tasty 
little articles for her, and h®6 was now engaged in 
making her a set of table-mats. While Thornton 
was busy at his work, humming, in the mean while, 
an old Virginia air, he perceived a man descending 
the hill on the west side of the valley, and coming 
towards them. He was rather below the middle 
height, and, as he approached nearer, you could 
pereeive that his complexion was dark, his eyes and 
hair black; he was not stout, but still his frame 
He 
wore a gray linen coat and trowsers, and a Manilla 
straw hat. 
with— 

“Ts Colonel Sefton here ?” 

“No, sar; he hab not yet come ober. 


looked as if he could endure much hardship. 


Coming nearer, he accosted Thornton 


Young 
Massa Henry and Massa Howell is here; and de 
young ladies is here: down dar, near de creek, a 
fishin’.” 

The man turned, and, seeing Miss Manvers, 
bowed and said— 

“T was asking the servant, madam, if Colonel 
Sefton was here ?” 

“He is not,” she replied. 

“ But you expect him, madam ?” 

“We do, every moment.” 

“ Then I may be so fortunate as to meet him,” he 
said, and, again bowing, he continued on the way 
to Queenstown. 

“Tt is very wrong,” thought Helen Manvers to 
herself, “in me to feel such an aversion for that 
man. I may wrong him; and, were it not for his 
cringing, fawning manner to those above him, and 
his almost laughable assumption of dignity to those 
he deems his inferiors, and that sinister, snakelike 
eye of his, I should think I did.” And she re- 
sumed her book. 

“Ya! ha! ha!” was heard, in rather a sotto voice, 
from Thornton. 

Miss Manvers looked up. 


“T was only a tinkin’, Miss Helen.” said he, in 
answer to her look—“ I was only tinkin’ dat Massa 
Lazy O’Lear tink hisseff a great gemman, cause he 
talk so much wid Col’n Seffim.” 

“Why should you think so, Thornton?” she re- 
plied. 

“0, cause he so little, Miss Helen; and he puff 
hisseff up so big, just like a bullfrog, when he ask 
for de colonel. But here come massa and missus, 
and Missus Seffim. I s’pose Massa Lazy cotch up 
to de colonel in de glen.” 

Thornton was right. Lazy O’Lear had met the 
rest of the party as they were entering the glen, 
and, after many apologies for the liberty, &c., had 
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begged a few minutes’ private conversation with the 
colonel, who acceded to his request; and, having 
given Mrs. Sefton in charge of Mr. Meredith, re- 
mained behind to hear what he had to communicate. 

“ What, Miss Manvers!” said Mr. Meredith, as he 
approached with the ladies, and as Helen came for- 
ward to meet them, “not a book, I hope?” glancing 
at the one she held in her hand. Why are you 
not fishing with the rest, who appear to be enjoying 
themselves very much? Were I Newton, I should 
become jealous of those books of yours, and lay a 
stricter embargo on them than Mr. Jefferson ever 
did on our vessels.” 

Helen smiled and blushed, and Mrs. Sefton re- 
plied— 

“Helen loves books better than fishing; and 
Newton above all authors, I believe.” 

“ Well, that is right,” said he, laughing heartily 
at the jeu de mot. ‘“ Now I will walk down and see 
how many fish the youngsters have taken, and, 
when I return, you will all be sufficiently rested to 
take a stroll round this charming place.” And, 
stopping a few minutes to admire Thornton’s pretty 
mats, he proceeded to the creek. 

“Tt is, indeed, a charming place!” said Mrs. 
Meredith, surveying the lovely landscape before 
them; “and I hope we may have the happiness of 
again meeting in it without the absence of one of 
the loved ones who make our party now.” 

“TI know you laugh at presentiments,” observed 
Mrs. Sefton; “but it appears to me as if I should 
never again see this place; or, if I ever should, it 
will be at a distant period.” 

“You are nervous and low-spirited this morning, 
Isabel, dear,” replied her friend. “But here come 
Florence and Mary bounding along, and the boys 
with their fish. They will soon chase away your 
blues.” 

“Dear mamma, only think, Howell has caught 
three dozen of fish and Henry only seventeen!” 
cried Florence. 

“Yes; but, Florence, you forget how much better 
Howell’s fishing-tackle was; besides, Henry did not 
fish all the time,” said Mary Aylmer. 

Mrs. Sefton smiled and said— 

“ And how many have you and Florence taken ?” 

“ Mary does not like fishing, mamma, so she and 
Henry went to gather flowers, and I had to help 
Howell to fix his line.” 

The mothers exchanged a meaning glance; when 
Mrs. Meredith, observing the color deepen in poor 
Florence’s cheek, said, gayly— 

“Well, here comes Colonel Sefton, the boys, and 
Mr. Meredith. He has joined them, I see; so now 
for our exploring expedition, girls. That woed 


yonder looks cool and inviting, and, if it be not en- 
chanted, I should like to penetrate a little into its 
recesses.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Florence, “if it only were en- 
chanted !—if it only were, that would be so delight. 
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ful! Do you remember, dear Miss Manvers, the 
enchanted wood in ‘Tasso’s Jerusalem,’ through 
which poor Rinaldo had to fight his way? How I 
wish the wood yonder was like it!” 

“How can you wish anything so horrible, Flo- 
rence ?” said Mary Aylmer. 

“We intend invading that wood, colonel,” ob- 
served Mrs. Meredith, as the gentlemen came near, 
“in spite of wood-nymphs or satyrs.” 

“Bravely resolved on,” he replied. “But I fear 
we will lead far more dangerous nymphs into it than 

_any we will find there.” 

** Nous verrons,” said she. 

And Howell, having given the fish to Thornton’s 
care, who was to remain to have dinner ready on 
their return—that is, to »pread the white table-cloth 
on the temporary table, which had been put up for 
the occasion, and to empty and arrange the contents 
of the large basket on it—they were soon on their 
way to the wood. ' 

“Come, Nestor,” said Howell, as he was going, to 
a large Newfoundland dog, who had stayed quietly 
by Thornton all the morning; “come, sir, you 
shall go with us and catch some squirrels.” And 
Nestor, wagging his tail, ran after his young master. 

The entrance to the wood was clear from brush 
or underwood; but, after they had advanced some 
way, a thick growth of it rendered it difficult to 
proceed, They had gone but a short distance, when 
the report of firearms alarmed the ladies. The colo- 
nel and Mr. Meredith shouted loudly, observing, 
“There was no cause for fear, as it was only some 
hunter after game.” Howell said, “The report 
sounded more like that of a pistol than a rifle.” 
But, whichever it was, it was not repeated. 

The elders of the party, with Miss Manvers, seat- 
ed themselves under the spreading branches of a 
large oak, while the younger ones rambled through 
the wood, picking berries ; and, while they are doing 
so, permit me, gentle reader, to give a short history 
of Helen Manvers. 

She was the daughter of an eminent artist of 
New York, who had endorsed to a large amount for 
a friend who failed, and Manvers was ruined. A 
small annuity of a few hundred dollars, settled by a 
relation on his wife, was all that was left to them. 
At the time, his health was declining, and grief and 
disappointment soon hurried him to the grave. His 
wife, an amiable, but delicate woman, did not long 
survive his loss, and Helen, at the age of seventeen, 
was left an orphan, without money, and, as a matter 
of course, without friends. They were many, it is 
true, who affected to pity her, and to deplore the ex- 
travagance and want of prudence, as they termed it, 
in her parents; and those were persons who had al- 
ways been treated with the greatest hospitality and 
kindness by her family. Mrs. Meredith and Helen’s 
mother had been dear friends and schoolmates when 
girls, and that lady no sooner heard of her situation 
than she immediately wrote to her to come and 
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Mr. Meredith himself 
came on to New York to bring her. She was talent- 


make her house her home. 


ed and very lovely; her father had spared neither 
pains nor money in her education. After her arrival 
at the valley, she had become much attached to Flo- 
rence Sefton, then in her eighth year; and, hearing 
Mrs. Sefton say they were trying to procure a 
governess for her, proposed to take the charge on 
herself, which was gladly accepted. Mrs. Meredith 
was very loth to have her adopted daughter thus 
taken from her, and, were it not that the two fami- 
lies were in daily communication, she would scarce- 
ly ha¥e consented to the arrangement. Helen had 
She had been 
six years at Sefton Hill, during which time a young 
merchant of New York, Mr. Newton Leslie, paid 
several visits to Mr. Meredith, who had been a part- 


now entered her twenty-third year. 


ner in business with his father, and had seen Miss 
Manvers and closely studied her character, and had 
As both families 
intended to remain during the winter in New York, 


become devotedly attached to her. 


they had houses taken in the same street, within a 
few doors of each other; and Helen, who was to ac- 
company them, was to be married from the house 
of Mr. Meredith, as soon as convenient after their 
arrival, Mr. Leslie was expected daily, to conduct 
his future bride to New York in company with her 
friends, to whom, after this digression, we will now 
return. 

“ Mary! Florence! Howell!” cried Henry from a 
close thicket, in which he was almost concealed. 
“Come, do come, and see what myriads of fine, 
large blackberries are here !” 

Howell approached, with Florence and Mary on 
each arm, and a small basket, which he held in his 
hand, nearly filled with berries, while Nestor kept 
bounding and frisking round them: 

“They are, indeed, very fine, brother!” said Flo- 
rence, as he held up a branch laden with the rich, 
ripe fruit. “But we are too tired to gather more; 
and hark!” said she, listening ; “ I hear papa’s voice 
It is time that we join them.” 

At this moment, Nestor, who had strayed further 
up into the thicket, came leaping and barking furi- 
ously towards them. 


calling us. 


“ Down, Nestor! down, sir!” said Howell. 

But, instead of minding his master, he again ran 
to the thicket, and, in a few moments, returned 
again, barking violently ; but, as he came near, he 
put his head to the ground and commenced a low 
whining, looking up piteously into Howell’s face, 
and then returned again to the thicket. 

“He has seen some animal in the bushes,” said 
Howell. “TI will place you in safety, dear girls, 
and then return to see what it is.” 

“There is no occasion for that,” said Florence. 
“Only call the dog back, and let us join papa. 
Nestor! Nestor!” she cried; but Nestor did not 
come. 

“Tt is, perhaps, only a fox,” Howell remarked. 
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“TI do not think a bear would venture so near the 
town.” 

And, hurrying the young ladies forward to the 
rest of the company, he called Henry to follow ; but 
Henry, \ho was arming himself with a good stout 
club of hickory, was like Nestor; he did not choose 
to follow, notwithstanding Florence kept calling on 
him to do so, 

“He will be in no danger,” said Howell, seeing 
how faint and pale Mary Aylmer looked; “the dog 
will keep the animal at bay until we can assist 
him.” 

On hearing Howell’s account, Colonel Sefton 
broke a large branch from the tree above him, say- 
ing— 

“T will leave you to guard the ladies, Mr. Mere- 
dith; and, with Howell and Henry to help me, to 
say nothing of Nestor, we shall soon dislodge the 
enemy.” 

“Do be careful, Gerald,” said Mrs. Sefton. 

“Do not fear, my love,” he replied; and then 
added, laughingly, “ We will soon return, fair la- 
dies, like valiant knights, to lay our trophies at 
your feet.” He then followed Howell at a quick 
pace towards the thicket. 

“Tn the mean time,” said Mr. Meredith, “let me, 
too, find a sturdy piece of oak, to give the enemy a 
salute, should he be driven this way.” And he be- 
gan stripping the leaves from a large stick he had 
broken off. 

It was needless, however; for, a few moments 
after, they saw Henry running down to the valley, 
where they had intended to dine, and presently 
Howell appeared, beckoning them to approach; 
and, as they met, he said— 

“Do not be alarmed; it is an Indian that has 
been badly wounded. Poor fellow! I fear he can- 
not live.” 

“ A wounded Indian !” they exclaimed, hastening 
as fast as they could to the spot. 

They found Colonel Sefton supporting the man, 
and trying to stop the effusion of blood, which came 
from a wound in the shoulder, with his handker- 
chief. 

“He has fainted from loss of blood,” said Mrs. 
Meredith. “ His heart still beats,” she continued, 
laying her hand on his side. “ Help me to make 
some lint, ladies.” And she tore her handkerchief 
into shreds. 

The lint was soon made, which Mr. Meredith, as 
he understood something of surgery, applied, and 
then bound up the wound. 

“ He is a Knisteneaux,” said Colonel Sefton. “TI 
know the features of the tribe; and, though a fine, 
noble-looking fellow, I do not think him to be a 
chief.” 

“ His age would hardly permit that,” replied Mr. 
Meredith. “He is probably one of their young 
braves; his moccasons are prettily worked, and his 
blanket fine.” 
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Henry, at this moment, came running along with 
a bottle of wine he had gone for, and Thornton fol- 
lowed. The news of the “wounded Indian” did 
not prevent the latter from staying a few minutes 
to cover up and place in safety the good things he 
had spread for the party. A little of the wine was 
forced into the Indian’s mouth, which he seemed to 
swallow with much difficulty; some more, and he 
began to revive. Colonel Sefton now administered 
a larger quantity, while the ladies applied their 
smelling salts. In a few moments he opened his 
eyes, gazing wildly around; but he soon again re- 
lapsed into a sort of stupor, from which no exertions 
they could make had the effect of arousing him. 

“He is the same Indian,” said Howell, after gaz- 
ing for some time earnestly on him, “that I saw 
yesterday at the Queenstown Ferry, in a canoe 
nearly filled with buffalo, otter, and deer skins, 
when a little boy, about seven or eight years old, 
pressing too far forward to see the baskets, mocca- 
sons, &c., which were likewise in the canoe, lost his 
footing and fell into the water. His head striking 
the edge of the boat as he fell, he did not rise. The 
Indian, throwing off his blanket, sprang into the 
stream after him. After remaining under water for 
some time, he came up, but without the child. He 
again went down, and so long did he remain that 
we began to fear both were lost; but, after some 
moments more of suspense, he appeared with the 
child in his arms, from whose head a stream of 
blood was oozing. The mother of the boy, hearing 
of the accident, was standing on the wharf weeping 
bitterly, when the Indian rose the second time; 
and, though many pressed forward to relieve him 
from his burden—for he appeared exhausted—he 
retained it until he reached the mother, when, put- 
ting the child in her arms, he said, ‘White squaw, 
no weep; her papoose is safe !’” 

“ A noble act !” they exclaimed. 

“ Who, after hearing that,” said Florence, “ would 
say that the Indian character is void of fine feel- 
ing ?” 

“Many of them possess it in a high degree, my 
dear,” replied her father. “But what are we to do 
with the poor fellow? The best plan I can think 
of is to send Thornton down to Queenstown for a 
handbarrow and some stout men, and have him 
conveyed to the poor-house. He will receive surgi- 
eal assistance there, and be well attended to, I 
thin*,” 

“T do not know that,” said Mr. Meredith, after 
musing for a while; and, looking at Howell, he ob- 
served, “He is about your age, my son, I should 
suppose, and I think that, if he could be taken to 
the valley, he might be done better for than at the 
poor-house.” 

“Yes, so I tink, too, massa,” said Thornton, who 
had stood silently by surveying the Indian with 
looks of pity—“ yes, so I tink, too; poor-house bad 
place for sick Ingin.” 
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“Well, then, Howell will take Thornton with 
him to Queenstown, and engage men and a settee, 
or handbarrow, and he can be easily taken over in 
a boat from the ferry to Arcadia, where Dr. Bald- 
win’s skill will soon extract the shot, if possible. 
Does the plan meet your approbation, my dear?” 
turning to Mrs. Meredith. 

“ Certainly,” she replied. “ Nothing can be bet- 
ter; so hasten, Howell—there is no time to lose.” 

And Howell and Henry, taking Thornton with 
them, were soon out of sight. 

“Tt is singular,” said Helen, “that there appears 
no sign of a scuffle; and he must have received the 
shot when his back was to his foe.” 

“It is probable—indeed, almost certain—that 
treachery was resorted to,” said Colonel Sefton. 
“‘ The Indian is too quick of eye and ear to be easi- 
ly stolen upon unawares. He may have been in- 
toxicated; but this stupor appears to me to be the 
effect of some drug, rather than liquor. Do you not 
think so, my friend ?” 

“T do,” replied Mr. Meredith. “There is some 
mystery in the case, I have no doubt. The wound 
was inflicted by a white man, it is evident; no 
savage foe would have left his enemy his scalp.” 

The ladies, in the mean while, kept bathing the 
poor Indian’s brow and temples with cool water, 
occasionally giving him a little wine to keep up. his 
strength. In a shorter time than could have been 
expected, Howell appeared with Henry, followed by 
Thornton with four men and a large handbarrow, 
on which there were a pillow and blanket. The 
Indian was soon placed comfortably on it, and the 
men carried it towards the ferry. Mrs. Meredith 
gave many charges to Thornton as to his accommo- 
dation, desiring him “to go immediately for Dr. 
Baldwin, and to have Milly—her trusty old nurse— 
in attendance, and to return to them when he had 
done so, and had heard what the doctor said of the 
case.” 

Our party now returned to the valley, conversing, 
as they went along, on the customs and manners of 
the Indians, and conjecturing the probable cause 
of this poor fellow’s misfortune. When they had 
reached their shady retreat, the ladies set about re- 
arranging the good things which Thornton had 
covered up, and which they were all soon discussing 
with a good appetite, which the adventures and ex- 
ercise of the morning had sharpened. The Indians 
were still the principal theme of their conversation. 

“ The Knisteneaux,” said Colonel Sefton, “are the 
most intelligent and gentle of the Indian tribes. I 
have known some of them to be almost as good im- 
provisators as the Italians. By the by, Howell,” 
he continued, “ you have a touch of that gift, I be- 
lieve; so pray favor us with a litile of it.” 

“Tt is, indeed, but a touch of it that I possess, 
colonel,” he replied; “so I beg you will excuse 





me. 
But the colonel would not excuse him; and, the 
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rest of the company joining their entreaties, he 
rose, and, taking down his flute from where Henry 
had placed it, observed, laughing, “ Remember that 
what I inflict on you is at your own request,” and 
commenced a plaintive prelude to a simple air, in 
which Henry joined with the flageolet, and sung 
the following words :-— 


“Tis sad to part from those we love— 
Tis sad to say adieu— 
"Tis sad to leave those scenes so dear, 
When life was fresh and new! 


“°Tis sad to dream on Ocean’s bed, 

Rocked by the waves to sleep— 
That loving eyes upon us smile, 
Then wake the cheat to weep! 


“Tis sweet when, from far distant lands, 
We reach our much-loved home, 
To meet the dear, the household band, 
No more from them to roam. 


“Tis sweet when love and friendship give 
A welcome warm and true! 
Let such be mine when I return 
From distant lands to you!” 


If, at the conclusion of the last stanza, Howell’s 
eye rested for a few moments on Florence, and if 
Florence blushed, and stooped to look for something 
she had not dropped, as no one chose to observe it, 
neither will we; but, as Mrs. Meredith’s eyes filled 
with tears, which Colonel Sefton did observe, and 
that the spirits of the party were saddened, he 
cried— 

“Bravo, Howell! You must show the Italians, 
when you visit that country, a little of your talent, 
lest they should fancy they alone possess it.” 

“ By attempting to do so, I should only confirm 
them in that opinion,” he replied. 

“When Howell is in Italy,” said Mr. Meredith, 
“T hope his attention will be taken up with acquir- 
ing more valuable knowledge than that of impro- 
visating.” 

“Ts it not a blessing, my dear sir,’ 
nel, “that he can go to Italy, or that he can go to 
Gottingen at all, and that the wiseacres of the land 


’ said the colo- 


have had at last the good sense to see the necessity 
of repealing the embargo law ?” 

“The passing of that law was a very necessary 
measure,” replied Mr. Meredith; “and I sincerely 
hope the repealing of it will lead to an adjustment 
of difficulties between England and America. The 
searching of our vessels and impressment of our 
seamen were outrages that called for much severer 
measures.” 

“England,” replied the colonel, with warmth, 
“does but maintain her own dignity in asserting 
her right to take her subjects from under any flag 
that waves on the wide ocean.” 

“No politics, gentlemen, no politics!” said Mrs. 
Sefton. “You certainly must have forgotten that 
we were present, or you could not have been so un- 
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gallant. We came here for amusement, and not to 
hear a discussion on the affairs of the nation; and, 
to punish you for your offence, Helen and Florence 
shall sing an Italian duet, of which you do not un- 
derstand a single word.” 

“We are much obliged to you,” said Mr. Mere- 
dith, bowing, “for so delicious a punishment. It 
is enough to tempt us to renew the offence.” 

“ Do not think of it,” replied she, “ or it will call 
for much severer measures,” quoting his words. 

They all laughed but the colonel, who looked 
moody, and 


“ Still the angry spot did glow on Ceesar’s brow.” 


But it could not long retain its place, listening to 
those sweet voices, accompanied by the flute, guitar, 
and flageolet, which formed the “grand band” of 
our young amateurs. They afterwards sang one or 
two English songs, in which even the colonel 
joined. 

Thornton now made his appearance. He brought 
a good account of the poor Indian. Dr. Baldwin 
had extracted several shot from the wound, which 
he did not think would prove mortal. The stupor, 
he said, was the effect of some strong opiate which 
had been given him. They had, according to Mrs. 
Meredith’s directions, placed a cot in the barn, co- 
vered with a buffalo skin, and a pillow of cut straw 
to rest his head on, as she well knew from his na- 
tare that, so situated, he would be much easier than 
if he were shut up in a palace on a bed of down. 

They now made preparations for returning home, 
and were soon all safely on board the yacht, bound 
for the valley. The Seftons were to sup there, and 
then return home by moonlight; and, as Mrs. 
Meredith perceived still a restraint of manner, or 
coolness, between her husband and Colonel Sefton, 
she tried, by her lively sallies of wit and good hu- 
mor, to restore harmony, and was quite successful 
for the time. Both Mrs. Sefton and Mrs. Meredith 
much feared that the friendship which united their 
families would be interrupted, if not destroyed, by 
their husbands’ political differences. 

Mr. Meredith was a true, warm-hearted Ameri- 
“Our country, right or wrong,” was his mot- 
Henry, 
too, was ardent in his love for his country, and in- 
dignant at the many insults now offered her by her 
proud rival. The ladies shared the same senti- 
Indeed, the members of both families were 


can. 
to; and Howell inherited his enthusiasm. 


ments. 
all devoted Americans but the colonel. 
have said before, was born in England, and came 
His fa- 
ther was & warm admirer of our country and its 


He, as we 
with his parents, when a boy, to America. 


lawa, and had become a naturalized citizen of the 
United States. Gerald, when he had reached his 
majority, was also naturalized. It is most likely 
he might not, even to have pleased his father, 
have been in any haste to take his oath of allegi- 
ance to the United States, had he not at that time 


been much captivated with the lovely and accom- 
plished Isabel Danvers, the elder of the two daugh- 
ters of a stanch republican—one who set little 
value on rank or title, unless they were accompanied 
by qualities of head and heart intrinsically valu- 
able. Captain Danvers had fought as an officer un- 
der General Washington, and was on terms of inti- 
macy with that great man, to whom, also, the 
father of Gerald was much attached. Mr. Sefton 
had arrived in this country shortly after the conclu- 
sion of the Revolutionary War, and was never so 
proud, or happy, as when visited at Sefton Hill by 
Gerald’s mother, however, partook 
not of his sentiments. She, it is true, received her 
distinguished guest with a ladylike and apparently 
a cordial welcome, but her heart went not with it; 
she could not like, though compelled to admire, the 
man, who had been the instrument in humbling her 
proud country. Her own family was noble, and 
she looked upon anything republican with con- 
tempt. These opinions were, unfortunately, imbibed 
by Gerald; and, though his mother died, from the 
effects of an illness she had been long suffering un- 
der, before he had reached his nineteenth year, the 
impression was made that high birth, rank, and 
wealth were the most invaluable of all blessings, 
and that Great Britain ought to be, if she was not, 
the mistress of the world. 

But Gerald well knew it would not advance his 
interest with the fair Isabel, were her father to 
know the political creed of his daughter’s suitor, so 
he wisely kept aloof from politics; and Captain 
Danvers, having no suspicion that the son of so 
democratic an Englishman as the elder Sefton could 
be anything else than a republican in principle, 
gave his consent to the marriage, and Isabel be- 
came Mrs. Gerald Sefton. Shortly after, Captain 
Danvers died, leaving his large fortune to be equal- 
ly divided between his two daughters, Mrs. Sefton 
and Mrs. Aylmer; and the father of Gerald did not 
long survive him, being carried off by an epidemic 
shortly after the birth of Henry, who was born in 
New York, where his parents were on a visit at the 
time. They had now been married for eighteen 
years, and lived very happily; for the colonel was 
a devoted husband and a kind father; but we can- 
not add a good citizen. After the removal of the 
Merediths from New York to Arcadia, Mrs. Sefton 
and Mrs. Meredith had become much attached to 
each other, and both deplored the anti-American 
opinions of the colonel, who took part with Great 
Britain in all her aggressions against the United 
States, and both ladies endeavored, as much as pos- 
sible, to prevent any political discussions between 
their husbands; but this they could not always 
accomplish. 

On the night of the pic-nic, at the conclusion of 
supper, Colonel Sefton spoke of the government 
having substituted the “ non-intercourse law” for 
the “embargo” in a satirical manner, and insinu- 
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ated, as if he were feeling his way before he could 
venture to speak plainly, that perhaps the time 
might come when the Northern States would form 
a political union with Great Britain. 

“Take care, sir,” said Mr. Meredith, “that you 
do not speak treason. You stand on slippery 
ground, colonel.” 

Sefton laughed, and replied, “It was: only a con- 
jecture as to what might, at some future time, take 
place.” 

“Never! never, sir!” said Mr. Meredith; but an 
imploring glance from the eye of his wife caused 
him to say no more. He filled his glass, and pro- 
posed, “The memory of Washington.” This was 
drank ; but even a casual observer might have seen 
that Gerald Sefton was acting a part. 

It was long past midnight, on that same night, 
that a light was burning in the library at Sefton 
Hill; and, a short time before dawn, that the muf- 
fled forms of two men might have been seen issuing 
from a small door that opened on the lawn, and, by 
a private staircase, led to that apartment. As they 
descended the winding avenue, the shorter of the 
two said— 

“Well, Captain Henry, I think we’ve done a 
good night’s work,” laying an emphasis on the 
word we. 

The taller of the two answered, “ You shall be re- 
warded, sir,” and strode on, as if he cared not how 
little communication he held with his companion. 

But the little man was not to be so easily baffled, 
and he managed, between a half run and a long 
atride at intervals, to keep up with the laconic 
captain. 

“T think,” he said, “our friend, Sir James Craig, 
will be much pleased with all the letters he gave 
you to these rich merchants in New England; and, 
if he did fail in winning over old Meredith, why 
it’s no great loss. . We can do without him.” 

“T was not aware, Mr. Lazy O’Lear,” said the 
person he addressed, “that Sir James Craig was a 
Sriend of yours. As to those letters which Colonel 
Sefton has trusted me with, the least you say of 
them the better. And, as I before observed, your 
services shall not go unrewarded.” 

The little man fell back, saying, “Oh, I only 
thought”——-but, as his companion did not wait to 
hear what he thought, but continued rapidly to de- 
scend the hill, poor Lazy did not express what the 
thought was, but muttered something about “ pride 
and arrogance.” 

They soon reached the boat which they had left 
a little above the town. The captain seated him- 
self, and, Lazy O’Lear taking the oars, they were 
soon on the Canada shore. 

Nothing occurred to prevent the departure of the 
Sefton and Meredith families for New York. Mr. 
Leslie had arrived. Minesto, the wounded Indian, 
was fast recovering from the effect of his wound, 
under the skillful treatment of Dr. Baldwin and 
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Milly’s good nursing. He could give no account 
of how he had been wounded, or by whom. It ap- 
peared he had disposed of his skins, baskets, &c., 
and had afterwards gone to the sign of King Ceorge, 
where he had some brandy. Many persons were 
drinking there at the time, many of whom spoke to 
him, and some offered him drink, which he had ac- 
cepted. Feeling the liquor was beginning to in- 
toxicate, he strolled up to the wood, where the party 
found him. He did not wish to be seen tipsy in 
the streets of Queenstown, and had lain down to 
sleep the effects of the liquor off. This was all the 
account he could give of the affair, except that he 
had been robbed of his money, which he had ina 
deer-skin pouch his sister had worked for him. He 
was intelligent, and appeared deeply grateful to all 
his new friends, particularly to the “ great medi- 
cine”—Dr. Baldwin—and his “ white father,” as he 
called Mr. Meredith. 

That gentleman had engaged Gotlieb Pretz, whom 
we have already introduced to the reader, to over- 
look the plantation, with two or three men, during 
his absence, They occupied a snug building about 
a quarter of a mile in the rear of the mansion. 
Thornton and his wife were likewise to remain, and 
to take charge of the Indian until he was perfectly 
recovered. 


CHAPTER III. 


We will now pass over a lapse of nearly four 
years. Four years! what an amount of joy and 
woe, of deep, bitter, heartfelt anguish, and of al- 
most delirious joy, may be felt in that short space 
of time! How many of those we loved and che- 
rished in our heart’s core may not have passed to 
“that bourne from whence no traveler returns !” 
And, alas! how many may not have become 
estranged or changed by the cold, calculating spirit 
of the world! Those four years had not passed to 
the Merediths and Seftons without many changes. 

Florence, now an extremely beautiful girl of 
nineteen, had, with her friend and cousin, Mary 
Aylmer, spent the most part of two years at Mrs. 
De Lisle’s excellent school. The cousins vied with 
each other in acquiring useful knowledge and many 
graceful accomplishments, though cherishing and 
loving each other as sisters. No two persons could 
be more dissimilar in person and character than 
Florence Sefton and Mary Aylmer. Florence, in 
person, was tall, full, and rounded, her figure ap- 
proaching to embonpoint ; her eyes of deep, very 
deep blue ; her complexion fair as “unsunned snow,” 
tinged with a beautiful tint of the rose; her finely- 
arched brows, in which lay a world of expression, 
were some shades darker than her hair, which was 
a very light brown; her nose something of the 
aquiline ; and her small mouth, when the red, full 
lips were parted, disclosed two rows of the whitest 
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pearl. In disposition, she was affectionate and 
open; too noble and generous herself to be suspi- 
cious, she still possessed an almost intuitive know- 
ledge of character that was uncommon in one so 
youthful, and, under the instructions of Miss Man- 
vers and those of her gentle mother, had acquired 
a good share of self-possession and firmness of cha- 
racter. Miss Aylmer was her opposite in many re- 
spects. She was timid and sensitive as the plant 
that shrinks from the touch, and, though her heart 
was filled with deep, warm affection for her friends, 
yet still many thought her manner too reserved, 
and approaching too much to coolness; but those 
that knew her intimately thought not so. A more 
tender, gentle, loving heart than that of Mary beat 
not in the breast of woman. Ker mother, on the 
death of her father, which took place when she was 
but five years old, had retired to their seat in the 
country, excluding herself from all society, except 
that of a few cherished friends. Mrs. Aylmer could 
not bear the thought of parting with her only child 
by sending her to school. A governess was pro- 
eured, who was worthy of the trust reposed in her, 
and who tried and succeeded in implanting virtues, 
as well as accomplishments, in the mind of her pu- 
pil; but the retirement in which her childhood had 
been passed, and the subsequent death of her mo- 
ther, tinged her manner with a sort of sadness and 
reserye. She was about the middle height, with 
dark hazel eyes; her complexion, though very fair, 
had no tinge of color when in repose, but, on the 
least emotion, the eloquent blood would rush up 
and bathe the fair neck and brow with a flood of 
crimson; her hair, when disheveled, would fall in 
thick, rich wavy masses nearly to her feet ; and her 
features were of the Madonna cast of eharacter, the 
pure, white, lofty brow, the soft hazel eye, with its 
deep fringes resting on the fair cheek, as if it would 
hide beneath them the expression of love and purity 
which dwelt there, the rose-bud mouth and rounded 
chin, with the light, graceful, springy figure, all 
combined to form a picture of loveliness rarely ex- 
celled. 

Florence was one year older than Mary. They 
had both “come out,” as it is called, the second 
winter of their stay in New York, when Florence 
had attained her eighteenth and her cousin her se- 
venteenth year. Both young, lovely, and wealthy, 
they had created quite a sensation among the haut 
ton. It was the year preceding the declaration of 
war, and several British officers of high rank were 
spending the winter in the American metropolis; 
among others, Sir Edgar Lee, a distant relative of 
Colonel Sefton, who was much pleased with the 
marked attention he paid Florence. He was about 
twenty-eight years old, possessed of rather a hand- 
some countenance, with a splendid figure, an in- 
sinuating address, and the unmistakable manner of 
a man of bon ton ; but, what was of far greater im- 
portance in the estimation of the colonel, he could 
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trace his ancestors as far back as the Conquest, and 
was, in prospective, heir to an earldom. To be 
brief—for we cannot enter into detail, and follow 
our two young’friends through all the gayeties of a 
New York season—he was deeply captivated, offered 
hand, heart, title, and fortune to the fair Florence, 
and was firmly, but respectfully rejected. In vain 
her disappointed father pointed out to her the ad- 
vantages of so splendid an alliance, of the brilliant 
and lofty circle she would adorn, and begged her 
not to disappoint his fondest hopes of seeing a coro- 
net grace a brow it would so well become, and all 
for the sake of a girlish passion—for Colonel Sefton 
knew, before Howell had sailed for Europe, young 
as they were, they had exchanged vows of con- 
stancy—which perhaps was now forgotten, if it was 
not laughed at, by its object, from whom they had 
received no letters for several months. “ But it 
was scarcely to be expected that Howell could find 
time to think of the mere school-girl he had left 
behind him, when in the company of the most beau- 
tiful women of the Continent.” 

It was all in vain that he thus strove to raise her 
pride and jealousy. Florence would reply— 

“My dear father, I cannot love, nay, I can 
scarcely respect, Sir Edgar Lee. I will never marry 
against your will; but do not compel, do not per- 
suade me, to become the wife of a man with whom 
I never can be happy!” 

This was generally all the answer Colonel Sefton 
could elicit from his daughter; when, fortunately 
for her peace of mind, her importunate suitor re- 
ceived letters to return immediately to England, as 
the earl, his uncle, was dangerously ill. When 
taking leave, he expressed his intention of again 
returning, as soon as it was possible for him to do 
so, and try if his deep and ardent love would not 
eventually soften the heart of his fair mistress. 

Mrs. Sefton, who, as well as Mrs. Meredith, had 
for years cherished the hope that Florence would 
one day become the bride of Howell, was well 
pleased at the departure of their noble guest; for 
he had been spending some weeks with them. Her 
health had become very delicate. She had taken a 
severe cold at the beginning of winter, which her 
physician feared had affected her lungs; and every 
remedy had been resorted to, yet she appeared to 
grow weaker daily. Mrs. Meredith was much with 
her; although the colonel and Mr. Meredith were 
on very cool terms, caused by their difference of 
opinion in politics, she would not allow that to keep 
her from her friend. Florence and Mary were also 
her devoted attendants; and, on Dr. Baldwin— 
who had been sent for to Lewistown, as the colonel 
thought he understood his wife’s constitution better 
than the physicians in New York, having attended 
her for years—having given his opinion that she 
could not long survive, Henry, who was at Harvard 
University, Cambridge, was immediately written 
for; and, a day or two after, a package of letters 
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was received from Howell. They had been de- 
tained by some accident, and were all forwarded 
together. That of the latest date stated that he 
would sail for America in a few days; so they were 
in hourly expectation of his arrival. But, alas! he 
only arrived in time to be preseut at the funeral 
rites of one he had loved almost as he did his own 
mother. 

We will not speak of the deep grief and anguish 
of those by whom she was so much beloved. It 
softened the colonel’s feelings towards Howell, 
whom he permitted to visit Florence as formerly, 
and the two families again appeared to be united in 
the bonds of love and friendship. But this pleasant 
state of things did not long continue; the war of 
polities waged high, not only in New York, but 
throughout the Union. Great Brit»in’s aggressions 
and insult would no longer be suffered, and war 
was openly talked of. Colonel Sefton had joined 
those who called themselves the “peace party.” 
Mr. Meredith was for a war that would teach Eng- 
land a lesson she would not soon forget. The 
former now made immediate preparations to return 
with his family to Sefton Hill. Howell had, ac- 
cording to his father’s wish, commenced the study 
of law, hoping, at the end of the year of Florence’s 
mourning for her mother—in spite of political dif- 
ferences—to obtain the consent of the colonel to 
their union. 

It was in the latter part of April, 1812, that the 
Sefton family left New York for their home in the 
Mrs. Meredith shed many tears in parting 
with her young friends, and Helen Manvers, who, 
shortly after her arrival in New York, had become 
Mrs. Leslie, wept bitterly at parting from her 
former pupils. Howell had intended to escort them 
at least part of the way; but, as the colonel seemed 
moody and irritable, Florence persuaded him to 
forego his intention, and to come to Sefton Hill in 
July, when his parents proposed returning to Ar- 
cadia, when, with her sanguine disposition, she 


west. 


hoped that the differences existing between the two 
countries would be amicably settled, and, with the 
settlement, would end the coolness between her fa- 
ther and Mr. Meredith. But she was destined to 
be disappointed. 

It is known to most American readers that, on 
the 20th of May, the sloop Hornet arrived, bring- 
ing the news that no change of measures with re- 
gard to the United States need be expected from 
the British government; and, on the 18th of June 
following, war was declared by Congress against 
Great Britain. It was not an unlooked-for event, 
and preparations had been actively making for it. 
In the January previous, Congress had directed a 
force exceeding twenty-five thousand men to be 
added to the army; but this law had been passed 
so short a time previous to the declaration of war, 
that perhaps six thousand were not yet enlisted. 
Volunteers were accepted, and militia called for 
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from all the States; and Howell, as we observed at 
the commencement of our tale, obtained his father’s 
permission to join the army under Brigadier-Gene- 
ral Hull. Howell accordingly raised a company of 
volunteers, consisting of about one hundred and 
fifty men, and hastened to join Hull at Detroit, be- 
fore his invasion of Canada. 

Henry Sefton had, about the same time, wrung, 
indeed, almost extorted, a reluctant consent from 
his father to join General Van Rensselaer, who 
commanded the centre division, as it was called, of 
the troops who were to invade Canada, and was 
stationed then at Lewistown. The British had al- 
ready established a fort at Queenstown, immediate- 
ly opposite. Henry, who was enthusiastic in his 
love for his country, and anxious to distinguish 
himself as one of her defenders, had prayed and 
pleaded, and reasoned and talked his father into 
giving him a sort of permission to join a company 
of volunteers under the command of Captain Bol- 
ton. Colonel Sefton, though possessing much pride 
and ambition, had but little decision of character, 
particularly as in this case, when his almost doting 
forftiness for his son would not permit him to 
thwart him, in what he saw evidently his whole 
coul was set on, even to gratify the ambition that 
whispered to him that, if Henry would but espouse 
the cause of England, his relative, Sir Isaac Brock, 
would soon procure him a lieutenancy in the royal 
army, and if Florence would but accept the hand 
of Sir Edgar Lee, whom he knew had accompanied 
General Brock’s army to Canada for the purpose 
of renewing his attentions to her, if possible—-if 
they only would do so, instead of the former being 
led away by his foolish notions of freedom and de- 
mocracy, and the latter being so silly as to love a 
man without a title, when the coronet of a countess 
was laid at her feet. It was very provoking that 
they would not; and, though his affection would not 
permit him to attempt to compel them to adopt his 
views, yet it was a source of great annoyance, 
and he could only hope that some change would 
take place that might alter the position of things. 

(To be continued.) 


SPRING’S MORN. 
BY ROBERT G. ALLISON. 


Sprina’s swectly blushing morn, 

“ Waked by the circling hours,” 
Which hill and vale adorn 

With freshly-blooming flowers, 
Diffuses mildly-beaming light 
Where reigned stern Winter's night; 
Extends her beauteous rosy band, 
Through Nature's works, o’er sea and land: 
Her birds hear her inspiring voice, 
“They move, they waken, they rejoice '” 
And suddenly, from each verdant tree, 
Discourse in sweetest melody. 
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A Cottage Dwelling of three rooms with back kitchen, 
cow-house, and other conveniences. 


Accommodation.—This is a commodious cottage, 
and, all the accommodation being beneath one roof, 
with the exception of a small lean-to, it must be 
considered as promising to be economical in its 
erection. By the ground-plan, it appears to contain 
an entrance, a, from under a projecting porch; a 
kitchen, 6, with a bed-room, ¢, for a child; principal 
bed-room, d; parlor, e; back kitchen, f; shed for 
fuel, g; cow-house, h; dairy, ¢; water-closet, &, 
with a cistern of water over it supplied from the 
roof; and pantry, 2. If the cow-house and dairy 
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can be dispensed with, or removed to the yard, then 
g and k may be got out of A, and the whole build- 
ing included under one roof, always a desirable 
object. 

Construction.—The walls are, for the most part, 
shown thick, as if built of earth or stone, and the 


roof is covered with tiles. These being heavy, re- 


quire considerable strength of timber in the rafters : 
but their durability we believe to be greater than 
even that of cast iron. 

General Estimate.—Cubiec contents, 13,904 feet: 
at ten cents per foot $1,390 40, at five cents 
$690 73. 
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A Dwelling of four rooms with back kitchen and 


other conveniences. 


Accommodation.—From the entrance passage, a, 
a door opens to the kitchen, 6, which is connected 
with the back kitchen, ¢, on the one hand, and with 
the bed-room, d, on the other. There is a parlor, e, 
and another bed-room, /, with a closet, g; and, in a 
lean-to, we have a cow-house, h, pig-sty, &c., ¢ and 
k. Should use be made of the cow-house and pig- 
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sty, it would be necessary to have a yard joined to 


that side of the house, and to alter the shape of the 
platform within it, as in similar cases. 
may be made of the roof by a trap-door in tho ceil- 
ing of the kitchen, and the whole may be heated 
from a fire-place in the back kitchen. 

General Estimate-—Cubic contents, 13,700 feet; 
at ten cents per foot $1,370, at five cents per foot 


Some use 


$685, 
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IN THE COUNTRY. 


BY A VILLAGER. 


THERE was a great sensation at Elmvale when it 
was noised through the village that the Bartons had 
“sold out.” Who would have thought of their quit- 
ting the old homestead which had been in the pos- 
session of the family for the unheard-of length of 
forty years? It was odd, indeed, that such fixtures 
as they were supposed to be could possibly think 
of “moving.” If the lovely stream which flows 
along just south of the village—that river whose 
romantic windings could scarcely be made more inte- 
resting even by the glowing verse in which they have 
been immortalized by the sweetest bard of modern 
times—had, of its own accord, changed its course, 
and, making a ecbannel through the intervening 
meadows, run up the principal street, there might 
have been more astonishment; but nothing among 
the bare possibilities of life had seemed so unlikely 
to occur as for the Amid all the 
wonder caused by this event, the universal opinion 
was that they had made,an excellent bargain—in 


3artons to sell. 


fact, had done uncommonly well. 

But rou shall hear all about it. The way they 
came to sell was this: The Bartons are an old family, 
by which I do not mean that they are any better 
than their neighbors, or have a longer string of an- 
cestors—for they never tried to trace their descent 
beyond the days of Queen Bess ; but what constitutes 
their antiquity shall appear as we proceed. At the 
period of the remarkable selling out, the family con- 
sisted of three maiden sisters and a niece of seven- 
The 
marriage of her mother, the sole one of them all who 
had achieved matrimony, was the great epoch in 
their modern history. This or that event took place 
before or after “poor Sarah’s wedding.” She, the 
fairest of them all, died just as life’s prospects grew 
brightest, leaving the infant Sarah to the care of her 
aunts, from whom her father, with a second wife and 


teen, whom they had reared from babyhood. 


large troop of children, had never cared to separate 
her. A humdrum sort of household it would have 
been if the young girl had not dwelt with them—a 
genuine sunbeam in that musty old place. 

It was a rambling, tumble-down house, full of 
great echoing rooms and dark passages, built at 
different eras and for various purposes. An aspiring 
two-story front had, been the hotel of the early days 
of the settlement; then a wing had been added for 
a “store ;” and, finally, the Bartons filled up a large 
angle with some snug family apartments. This mos- 
sy-shingled, weather-beaten domicile, shaded by 
magnificent elms older than itself, comprehended 


nearly the whole of the inheritance left the spinster 
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sisters by their father. Time rolled on—and, as his 
ravages were not repaired, the old house grew more 
ruinous year by year. Rats gnawed great holes in 
the cellar walls, and ate the spinster’s winter apples 
and potatoes; the roof grew sadly treacherous, and 
admitted the intruder, rain. Often, in the stillness 
of the night, a crash would be heard which scared 
the youthful Sarah, but which her aunts unheeded— 
for it was only the plastering falling from the cham- 
ber ceilings, and they were used to that. 

Their brothers, “the boys,” as they called them— 
though one was fifty years old, and the other but a 
little younger—had long been from home, except for 
an occasional visit, one being a farmer in Wisconsin, 
and the other a merchant in a not far-off city. 

’ wrote he of Wisconsin 


, 


“Come and live with me, 
to the “ girls.” 

“What! give up our home! And, of all things, to 
go to the West! No, never!” answered his sisters. 
“Sell out and buy a city lot, or all of you come 


’ urged the generous 


and accept a home with me,” 
merchant. But they had as great a dislike to the 
city as of going westward—and neither invitation 
was heeded. 

“We will decay with the homestead,” said the 
three sisters. “ Let us stay in peace where our pa- 
rents died, where the very walls are old friends, and 
the portraits look at us from the same places where 
they have always hung. Let us stay under the shel- 
ter of the trees where we played when we were chil- 
dren.” 

So time rolled on. The spinsters’ raven locks 
showed here and there a silver thread; the old roof 
leaked more copiously, and more industriously gnaw- 
ed the rats. Still the Bartons clung to their decay- 
ing house, from which they seemed decided that 
their only removal should be that which laid them 
in the silent enclosure of the family graveyard, 
where the parents who fell asleep in a good old age, 
and the sister in her young beauty, slumbered side 
by side. 

But the march of improvement will do what no- 
thing else can. It made the spinsters “sell out.” 
Elmvale “took a start and grew”—a catastrophe 
which the Bartons had often contemplated with 
dread. A new store was built, a manufactory put 
in operation, a plank road was laid through the very 
street where they lived, and a locomotive thundered 
by a dozen times each day, just back of the old dwell- 
ing. But what mainly contributed to cause an ad- 
vantageous sale for the Bartons was the circumstance 


of a village quarrel. Elmvale, from being a most 
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quiet and peaceable community, became, by various 
causes, divided into two factions, the North Enders 
and South Enders—each party trying to build up 
the interests of its own quarter to the detriment of 
the rival neighborhood. The North Enders declared 
that the opposite side had had all the business in 
their quarter ever since the settlement of the town, 
and they “wouldn’t have it so” any longer; and, 
being in the majority, they succeeded in getting the 
post-office, the railroad depot, and the academy re- 
moved and located at the North End. The South 
Enders, being the wealthiest, revenged themselves 
by speculating, and, among other things, resolved to 
have a grand new hotel, which should carry all be- 
fore it, and make that part of the village famous. It 
was determined to buy out the Misses Barton, their 
house was so large and so conveniently situated “on 
the corner,” remodel it entirely, and get an experi- 
enced hotel-keeper from the city to take charge of 
the new establishment. 

The spinsters heard of the proposed plan before a 
formal offer was made them, and they trembled in 
their shoes. They were denied to all visitors, espe- 
cially two or three new-comers with black whiskers 
and driving gay horses, who, so their excited fancies 
suggested, resembled speculators or fashionable inn- 
keepers. Brother Tim, the merchant, got wind of 
the matter, and posted over in hot haste to Elmvale. 

“Sister Betsey,” said he, slapping his fist emphati- 
cally on the great dining-table, “are you a sensible 
woman, as I used to think you were, or are you not ? 
There isn’t the least necessity for letting the old 
house rot down over your heads, though you havn’t 
the means to repair it. Why, just think, they ’ll 
give you four thousand dollars for it—and then, if 
you are determined still not to come and live with 
me, you can build a cottage, plenty large enough 
and much pleasanter than this, on your own lot 
across the street, for half that sum, and have some- 
thing left to invest.” 

Betsey heaved a sigh, looked at the faded paper 
on the walls and at the grim black mantel-piece with 
a glance of affection, and remained silent. But her 
more voluble sisters Ann and Margaret eloquently 
remonstrated. “Why, brother Tim, it’s home to us, 
what no other place can ever be. It is a shame to 
sell it, for its very walls are sacred.” 

“ Sacred !” cried Tim, with a hearty laugh; “and 
the rats are sacred too, I suppose, for you never kill 
them ; and so is the old plastering that tumbles about 
Girls,” he continued, more earnestly, “ I 
I only ask you 


your “ars. 
am fairly out of patience with you. 
to think the matter over, and not reject the offer in 
a hurry.” 

Tim loved his sisters, and had their interests at 
heart; but he had early left the family roof to fight 
his way, unaided, to a competence, and he could not 
understand the feeling of mere local attachment, 
which seemed to be a part of their very natures. 
However, they were not, after all, unreasonable, nor 
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could they avoid knowing that, in this working-day 
world, old associations cannot be depended on to 
furnish food and raiment, or render walls either rat 
or rain proof. So they followed Tim’s advice, and, 
taking the subject into consideration, made up their 
minds to sell, being not a little influenced by their 
affection for Sarah, who thought it would be fine fun 
to move, and longed for a new house above all things. 
In short, the bargain was made, the papers drawn 
up and brought to be signed. The spinsters seldom 
went beyond the shade of the elm trees, except to 
church—they had a horror of making new acquaint- 
ances, and were especially possessed by a nervous 
dread of signing a paper. But this ceremony could 
not, on the present occasion, be dispensed with—so, 
when the official dignitary came to “take their ac- 
knowledgment,” though he was an old neighbor of 
twenty years’ standing, they put on long-fronted, 
antiquated bonnets and great shawls, walked silently 
into the parlor, and, having affixed their names to 
the necessary document, hurried away in the same 
mysterious manner, leaving their mischievous niece 
giggling behind the sideboard. Well, they were to 
give possession in three weeks, and it was needful 
to hire a house till their own should be completed. 
House-hunting was a queer business for the Misses 
Barton; but, fortunately, a tenement was soon found 
almost as large, rather more ruinous, and consider- 
ably less comfortable than the old homestead, which 
the parish minister, having just been turned away, 
had vacated, and which they hired for six months. 
It was the only one in the vicinity, among rented 
dwellings, which they deemed capable of holding 
their great quantity of household stuff, and it was 
near the home they were to leave—two good reasons 
for selecting it. 

And now were heard the notes of preparation for 
The old house had not been the scene of 


moving. 
such upturning and confusion since the time of sister 


Sarah’s wedding—nearly twenty years before. Yeo 
dwellers in the city, whom May day witnesses 
changing your residence of a twelvemonth as a mat- 
ter of course, and with as much unconcern as you 
walk from parlor to bedroom—little do ye know of 
the labors of such a flitting as this! Just think of 
the old barrels and bottles and other trumpery which 
fill the cellar, “too good to throw away,” and yet 
not fit to bestow on a beggar; the indescribable and 
heterogeneous mass which lumbers the garret, and 
the furniture of all kinds, old and rickety, used and 
long past using, which crams the remainder of the 
dwelling—furniture, some portions of which are so 
massive and seemingly immovable, having occupied 
the same stations year after year, that the mere at- 
tempt to stir it appears futile! Articles long since 
laid aside were dragged forth from dark closets and 
dingy corners of the garret. 

“ What under the sun is this, Aunt Betsey ?” said 
Sarah, hauling.after her, down the precarious attie 
stairs, a strange-looking affair of iron, a great round 
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pan with a handle six feet long. “ For mercy’s sake, 
be careful of it, child,” cries Aunt Betsey from the 
hall, where she is emptying the contents of a book- 
case into a two-bushel basket; “it’s our old frying- 
pan.” This obsolete utensil had not seen the light 
since the Bartons were induced, through Tim’s argu- 
ments fifteen years before, to introduce a cooking- 
stove into their kitchen, and shut up the great cav- 
ernous fireplace, with its crane and pothooks. But 
they still cherished it, like many other things whose 
day was past, for the double reason that it was old 
and associated with the memory of their parents. 

“ And what’s this?” asked Tim, who had brought 
a carman from the city to transport their goods, and 


He 


was carrying another incomprehensible thing resem- 


was directing the important business in hand. 


bling the frying-pan, but more elaborate in construc- 
tion, having a carved wooden handle terminating in 
a capacious brass vessel with a highly ornamented 
cover of the same metal, on which he played an 
impromptu tune by banging it up and down. 

“Stop that racket, do,” said Margaret; “that’s 
the warming-pan our folks have had these forty 
years ; we wouldn’t have anything happen it for the 
world.” 

The vocation of warming-pans was no longer 
held in esteem, modern comforts having superseded 
the necessity of their use, particularly in brother 
lim’s opinion—for he very well remembered how, 
when he came home one bitterly cold January night, 
they put him to sleep in the large north chamber, 
with its great fireplace, whence the heat of the blaz- 
ing wood all rushed up the chimney, and the wind 
roared down into the room; and how, to prevent 
his freezing to death, his kind-hearted sisters had 
wrought the warming-pan into requisition; how a 
mass of bed “fuzz” and feathers adhered to it, and, 
getting scorched, made a most offensive “smudge ;” 

nd how some of the coals were shaken out and set 
the sheets on fire—and he was so irreverent as to 
pronounce this utensil a useless thing, advising the 
rirls to convert it into a “soap dipper.” Most cruel 
Tim! 

While the garret was yielding its treasures, from 
the dim Jumber-room, where superannuated furniture 
led an easy life, a cradle was brought to view—not 
me of your modern willow affairs that lasts only long 
enough to carry one baby through the rocking period, 
but a substantial wooden structure, painted red, in 
which two generations of the Bartons had slept 
sway the first months of their existence, and still 
sufficiently strong to endure the nursery buffetings 
f many generations to come. Sarah laughed, and 
clapped her hands at sight of the old cradle. “ Won't 
it be funny, aunty,” she exclaimed, “to see a family 
of spinsters parading along with a cradle when they 


e?” 


mov 

Sut Tim put it carefully on the cart, for he thought 
of the gentle mother whose soft eyes had watched 
over him when he lay there, a helpless infant—and 
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as carefully he bore out the two rocking-chairs, a 
small and a large one, that had stood so many years 
beside each other in the little sitting-room, just 
where thei: venerable occupants had been accustom- 
ed to use them. If Tim had small love for the fast 
decaying old house, it must be said that the tender- 
est corner in his heart of hearts was filled with a 
most reverential regard for the memory of those pa- 
rents, to whom he had been the best of sons; and 
more than all his father’s worldly possessions he 
valued his dying father’s earnest blessing. 

For a whole week, the cart “might be seen,” as 
novelists say, standing at the Bartons’ door, or slow- 
ly traversing the street to their new abode, now with 
a mass of feather beds piled alarmingly high—anon 
creaking under the weight of unwieldy cupboards or 
antiquated bureaus. Tim objected to the great 
clumsy presses. “ What can you want with all those 
cupboards, sister Betsey?” he asked. “ Why not 
dispose of them to the new owner here, and save the 
trouble of moving such heavy things? You can 
have plenty of clothes-presses and china closets built 
in your new house, and havn't the least possible use 
for all these.” 

But the girls were unanimous in refusing to part 
“You don’t understand it at 
“This long blue closet is 


with even one. all, 
brother Tim,” said they. 
for Sarali’s dresses; that cherry one we always keep 
blankets in; this red one, with so many shelves, 
always stands in the kitchen; we couldn’t live with- 
out it; and, as for the others, why, you know they 
have been in the family ever since mother began 
housekeeping, so there is no use in saying anything 
about them.” 

Tim acquiesced, and made no further propositions 
of a similar nature. But finally, as one load after 
another was dispatched, and still “ Alps on Alps” of 
rubbish, the accumulations of many years, were re- 
vealed to view, there were some things that even 
the sisters pronounced “in the way ;” among which 
were two or three casks full of “ old iron,” the results 
of kitchen breakages and of the wear and tear of 
time—cracked kettles, broken skillets, smoothing 
irons without handles, metal teapots noseless and 
bottomless, with other articles “too numerous to 
mention.” The is called 
“keen at a bargain,” and—partly from their know- 
ledge of this deficiency, partly because they inherit- 
ed from their father, who, though residing in “ York 
State,” was far from being Yankee-born, a suspicious 
dislike of traveling merchants in general and tin 
peddlers in particular—they seldom indulged in a 
“trade,” and, when they did, had reason to regret it 
But on the present occasion, when the 


Bartons were not what 


afterwards. 
stirrings-up consequent on their expected change of 
residence brought out such quantities of trash, they 
became anxious for an opportunity to barter. 

“T really think,” said sister Betsey, “that, if a 
peddler should come along, we might venture to trade 
these things off, for it would be no great matter if 
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we should get cheated, and even one tin pan will be 
more useful than all this old stuff.” 

And it so fell out that just at this juncture a ped- 
dler did “come along” 
dealers whose cart contains a little of everything 
in the tinware and drygoods line, from a pepper- 
box to a blanket shawl, and who in exchange takes 
His 
presented a striking appearance, moving forward to 
the music of clattering tins, many of which were 
hung outside, forming an ambulatory advertisement 
that glittered brilliantly in the sunlight, while, lifting 
their well-stuffed bodies through various crevices, 
were visible many plethoric-looking bags, the nature 


—one of those miscellaneous 


articles infinitely more multifarious. vehicle 


of the contents of which might be guessed by rags 
thrusting themselves through rents in some, and 
feathers poking from others. The Bartons hailed 
his approach with satisfaction; the “old iron” and 
all the rag-bags in the house were exhibited, and 
their pecuniary value, when weighed and summed 
up, was by no means of small amount. 

“ Well,” inquired the peddler, “ han’t you got any- 
I ’ll take old 
India rubbers, hens’ feathers—no matter what.” 
Could it 
be possible that they were salable commodities! 
How fortunate—for they had half a bushel of worn- 
out overshoes, and standing in the carriage house 


thing else you want to get rid of? 


Old India rubbers and hens’ feathers ? 


were two barrels of hens’ feathers, the pickings of 
the fowlyard for several years, saved there by the 
spinsters’ directions, yet for what purpose saved they 
themselves hitherto knew not, though doubtless with 
a vague idea that they would come in use some time 
or other. These desirable relics were added to the 
rags and old iron; and now, from the peddler’s stock, 
began the selection of such articles as the Misses 
Barton wished—several milk-pans, quart ana pint 
cups, water dippers, and things of corresponding 
nature—and, in particular, a small vessel brilliantly 
painted in red and green, with the words “ molasses 
cup,” by way of inscription, in gilt letters directly 
under the spout. The drygoods came in for a share 
of patronage also; a bright handkerchief for William, 
the serving-man, thread, needles, tape, and cotton 
hose not only made the traders “ even,” but brought 
the ladies a few pennies in debt. 

“We'll soon make that right,” said the peddler; 
“han’t you got no eggs? I take eggs too.” 

Eggs and overshoes, feathers, and broken teapots 
—funny enough, thought the Bartons—and a dozen 
of eggs speedily made them “square.” Meantime, 
Sarah, who looked on with much amusement, and 
was delighted to see how readily the old iron was 
disposed of, called William to a dark recess under the 
back stairs, and bade him haul out an immense black 
pot, a “five pail” vessel at the least, and two anti- 
quated teakettles, minus covers and handles. The 
man came lugging the pot along with both hands, 
looking very much like the picture of “ Greedy Gut” 
in Mother Goose’s Melodies—while Sarah bore the 
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teakettles. No sconer did the big pot appear on 
the scene than there was an evident consternation 
among the sisters, as though the peddler, beholding 
such rich booty, would take it perforce, and Miss 
Betsey in haste told William to carry it back directly, 
for it was once her great-grandfather’s, and could 
not be sold on any account. Sarah laughed slyly, 
and produced her burden, which her aunts speedily 
consigned to the state tomb they had so long occu- 
pied with the pot; “they were grandmother's and 
great-grandmother’s kettles, and should always be 
kept in the family.” 

“That ’s right, girls,” put in brother Tim; “ those 
things are useful, in a certain sense, as relics of our 
forefathers; and I approve of such keeping, in fact 
of keeping most old things, except great cupboards 
and crazy, leaky houses,” he added, with a smile. 

The great trade being concluded, it was surprising 
to see how the peddler stuffed his additional stock into 
the already crammed wagon. There seemed no end 
to its capacity of holding. In went the eggs too— 
and where they were put to escape crushing remains 
a mystery to the Bartons to this day. To their as- 
tonishment and delight, the tinware proved to be, 
as represented by the peddler, “first-rate and no 
mistake, and warranted not to leak ;” so they have 
set it down that there is at least one honest peddler 
in the world. A single circumstance, however, casts 
a cloud on his reputation. His dealing in hens’ 
feathers was certainly suspicious. “ He must either,” 
they believed, “mix them with geese feathers, or 
steam them up to make them sell for such, and one 
would be as unfair as the other.” Therefore, after 
canvassing the whole matter, they concluded that, 
though he did well by them, “there must be cheatery 
somewhere about him.” As for the peddler, he went 
on his way, and they saw him no more; but he was 
reported to have said, at his next stopping-place, 
that “he never made such a great dicker in his life 
as he did with them women folks in that ’ere old 
house down street.” 

To return to the moving—which the peddler’s ap- 
pearance has interrupted. There was one matter 
which weighed heavily on Miss Betsey’s mind, and 
that was in relation to their domestic fowls, for they 
had an extensive “ hen dairy,” as brother Tim called 
it—and the contemplated task of ousting its members 
from their convenient quarters and gathering them 
for removal, presented not only serious difficulties, 
but its accomplishment appeared prospectively to be 
attended with considerable risk. A disused smoke- 
house, the sole appurtenance of their new residence 
that could be made available for such a purpose, 
having been prepared for the reception of the fowls, 
William, the serving-man, set himself to catch them, 
and after great exertions, secured the fluttering com- 
munity. They were confined in two large coops 
which, being mounted on a wheelbarrow, were trun- 
dled off by the captor—the imprisoned birds strug- 


gling impotently, while their squallings rose with a 
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muffled sound through the bars of their temporary 
cells. Brother Tim walked on one side, wholly en- 
gaged im steadying the precarious load—an air of 
intense earnestness pervading his entire man. Miss 
Betsey’s apprehensions were not ill founded, for 
several ef the hens began directly to pine away, and 
came to an untimely death, a few days after removal, 
from being pinched and roughly handled by William 
in his eagerness to catch them—which broke their 
hearts; an interesting fact—going to show that 
hens, like other bipeds, sometimes die of broken 
And their surviving companions, that had 
before moving made arrangements “to set,” mostly 
relinquished the idea in the novelty of their abode, 
so that the Bartons “raised” but two chickens the 


hearts. 


ensuing summer. This was the only serious disaster 
that attended the moving, which was signalized by 
The spin- 
sters themselves went to and fro, carrying small 
baskets containing their choice China and glass 
ware, which they would trust to no other hands. 
And, with their own individual eyes, they steadily 
watched the transit of the old-fashioned looking- 
giasses—those time-honored bequests of their great- 


no broken crockery or cracked mirrors, 


grandfather—long and narrow, and encased in dark 
frames, where dim gilding and carved wood flour- 
ished antiquely together. 

Whatever sad thoughts and tender memories ccn- 
nected with the home they were about to quit rose 
in the minds of the sisters, there was little oppor- 
tunity for indulging or expressing them, when fairly 
engaged in the perplexing tasks in which the final 
tearing-up and constant supervision of departing 
goods and chattels involved them. But at times, 
when by themselves, and busied in the old rooms, 
as they sorrowfully realized, for the last time, they 
would give way to the indulgence of childish remi- 
niscences. “ Oh, sister Maggie,” said Ann, on such 
an occasion, as on her knees, hammer in hand, she 
was taking nails from the carpet of the apartment 
which had been their nursery and playroom in the 
far-away period of childhood, “do you remember 
our ‘acting’ in this dear old place—how you and I 
used to stand in that corner and make up plays as 
we went along?” 

“Indeed I do,” said Maggie, as she folded the 
ancient and somewhat faded window curtains of 
green moreen; “and just how we always ended off 
too—one going out at the hall door here, and the 
other at the kitchen entry, saying ‘ ereunt omnes’ as 
we went.” Then they laughed and cried together— 
though the tears predominated. 

“ And this,” continued Maggie, as she reached, 
in the employment of taking down curtains, an 
“end window,” which afforded a view far along the 
pleasant street, “this is where sister Sarah used to 
sit and watch for Julius in the summer evenings, 
before the fall when they were married ;” and Mag- 
gie sighed at the recollection of those bright, mirth- 
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possessor loved in this world. Then came the often- 
recurring thought of those parents whose earthly 
cares and exertions for their children this enclosure 
of home had witnessed through their course and to 
their termination; but over the hidden, cherished 
recollections of the dead—those memories so often 
filled with “bitterness” which alone “the heart 
knoweth”—we draw a veil. 

Well, the last day of their stay in the house no 
longer theirs arrived, though they would willingly 
have deferred it, and “kept moving” another week. 
Even Sarah arose that morning with a load at her 
heart, and their breakfast was a sad and silent meal. 
There remained but the cooking-stove and the bed- 
steads which they occupied to be taken down, and 
this was speedily accomplished; then they made 
ready to depart—lingering a few minutes to take a 
last look at the familiar rooms. It was one of those 
chilling, bleak days which so often come in the lat- 
ter part of May after a period of bright, balmy 
weather, and dampen our hopes of approaching 
The wind whistled drearily down the 
open chimneys, and the rooms, empty of all else, 
were full of dismal echoes. 
pieces of torn paper were scattered on the dusty 


summer. 
A few bits of string and 


floors, and on one of the mantels stood some cracked 
visls—and this was all, where lately had been so 
much of the warmth and happiness of life. The 
sisters looked at each other, but did not speak, for 
they knew the effort would only make their tears 
burst forth. Small would have been the comfort, 
then, had any one said “it is wise to leave here— 
you will be much better off in a new house”—which, 
indeed, they felt to be truth; yet none who quits 
the home of a lifetime fails to realize the utter fal- 
laciousness of such consolation when the hour of 
departure is at hand. They would not allow them- 
selves to wait long, but presently passed out in slow 
procession from the shelter of the old roof-tree, to 
return no more; Sarah following her aunts with a 
subdued countenance, carrying a geranium in one 
arm and the little white house dog in the other. 
And, by the way, small “Tom,” the funniest and 
most knowing of quadrupeds, and the barn-door 
fowls did not constitute all the live stock of the 
Bartons, which also comprehended a cow, a trim 
Durham of invaluable qualities. Just at the mourn- 
ful moment when the spinsters issued forth, came 
William also from the rear of the house, leading 
“ Bossy” by a rope tied to her horn, at which the 
man vigorously tugged. The cow, not understand- 
ing why she was driven from her usual resting place, 
and not desiring a strange stable or unfamiliar 
milking ground, pulled as violently in the opposite 
direction, rolling her eyes and tossing her head in 
a manner entirely at variance with her naturally 
submissive ways. There are times when little cir- 
cumstances, which ordinarily would be unnoticed, 
seem fraught with peculiar meaning, and such was 


ful-looking eyes, that closed so early on all their ‘ the present, when the behavior of the cow appeared 
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very inauspicious. Maggie, always alive to portents, 
and somewhat superstitious, set it down in her own 
mind as a bad omen—an ill-defined indication of 
some equally ill-defined misfortune to result from 
the “moving”—and, looking back anxiously on 
reaching the gate of their new residence, she felt 
relieved to see that “ Bossy,” though her eyes still 
glared with the light of suppressed rage, had submit- 
ted to her fate, and was advancing in unresisting 
“ Poor dumb thing!” said Maggie; “I can 
sympathize with you.” As for the ill luck foresha- 
dowed by those ominous shakings of the head, it is 
yet to come, thank Heaven! 

Tim stood waiting to receive his sisters, having 
seen that one room at least was made comfortable for 


dignity. 


their induction. He wiped some tears which rushed 
unbidden to his eyes as they approached, for he did 
not like that they should see him giving way so, 
and welcomed them in a hearty voice. They had 
need to be met with smiles, for all but this one room, 
where the old family clock stood ticking away so 
homelike in one corner as to give the place a natural 
aspect, looked unpromising enough. The carpets 
had been put down, and, so far, all was well; but 
everything besides was pitched in helter-skelter. 
And what a place the kitchen was! for it had been 
made the receptacle of whatever could not be stowed 
anywhere else—a pyramid of chairs and tables in 
the centre, and the doors blocked up with all sorts 
of things—parlor, kitchen, and bedroom furniture 
in most admirable juxtaposition. Not only did the 
idea of having anything to eat that day seem pre- 
posterous, but to the sisters so faint was the prospect 
of ever “ getting settled” at all, so unused were they 
to the discomforts of “moving,” that they were 
thrown into a state of absolute despair. Maggie 
seated herself on an inverted wash-tub and began 
to ery outright, partly at the dismal scene before 
her, and partly because the tears which she had been 
choking down all the morning could be kept back 
no longer. Good brother Tim busied himself in fly- 
ing about, giving directions, and trying to compose 
“the girls’—while Sarah, who was too buoyant to 
be long weighed down, was not inactive ; so, through 
their cheering influence, the others gathered reso- 
lution to do what all who feel despair under similar, 
or indeed any circumstances, had best do—bestir 
themselves. 

Before dark, a passage having been cleared to the 
cooking-stove, and a good fire kindled, the teakettle 
began to sing, announcing that a meal was in pros- 
pect; and what can make people feel so at-home- 
like as sitting down to acosy cup of tea? The table 
was set, though, truth to say, there was little on it, 
for nobody knew where anything was to be found 
in either the crockery or eatable line; but Miss 
Betsey had taken care to send for a loaf of “ baker's 
bread” (home-baking had been out of the question 
in the confusion of the last week), and they were 
eure of a refreshing draught of tea, for Ann had 
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brought the caddy in her own hands. Alas for hu- 
man expectations! When the tea was tasted, no one 
could drink it; in fact, it was not “tay-tay,” as the 
Irishman called the real China product, but an un- 
disguised decoction of spearmint leaves, which Miss 
Betsey, who was famous for curing herbs, had dried 
the previous fall, having heard they were “ good for 
some complaint,” she didn’t know what, and which 
had, in the turmoil of moving, got into the “wrong 
box”—in what way, the Bartons cannot tell to this 
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day. They were in great tribulation, as they saw 
no remedy, and particularly on Tim’s account, he so 
relished a good cup of tea—but Tim, sympathizing 
with the perplexity into which he saw their novel 
surroundings had thrown them, protested that it 
was quite drinkable, kindly following up the asser- 
tion by swallowing a cupful—an effort it cost him 
too, for the stuff was villanous. Considerate Tim! 
Then he bade them an affectionate good-by, and, 
springing into his buggy, drove off very fast towards 
town. What made him check his horse at the gate 
of the deserted homestead ?—and did anybody hear 
footsteps in the lonely house that evening? Surely, 
there stood a man under one of the elms and leaned 
his head against the rough bark, as night threw its 
shadows over the silent spot. Tim never told his 
sisters that he stopped there that evening; but he 
said to his wife, “I didn’t think I should feel so bad 
as I really did at last.” They have not re-entered 
the old house, and most probably never will. 

The spearmint tea was but the first of many simi- 
lar trials and mistakes which attended the Misses 
Barton’s efforts at “ getting settled.” Not the least 
of their troubles arose from the awkwardness ac- 
companying the explorations of a strange abode—a 
serious undertaking to people who had spent all 
their days in one spot. They ran headlong against 
each other in passages with the windings of which 
they were totally unacquainted; and many hard 
And then, what a fuss they 

300ks, table linen, sweet- 


bumps were the result. 
had to find anything! 
meat and pickle jars had been put in most unsystem- 
atized array on the same shelves; hunted articles 
“turned up” in the least expected places; pocket 
handkerchiefs and dish towels, hastily thrust away, 
were discovered crammed into pillow cases; and 
wearing apparel emerged from wooden water pails. 
By degrees, everything looked for made its appear- 
ance, and, as perseverance and industry can smooth 
the most rugged difficulties, so, in a week’s time, 
matters began to go on with somewhat of their ac- 
customed good order and system. 

But, among the consequences of the “ selling out,” 
a new trial, and a different one from those which had 
followed the event hitherto, now awaited the spin- 
sters. It remained for them to be made acquainted, 
how unwillingly soever, with the total overhauling 
which took place at their old home. They had been 
not many days established at their temporary resi- 


dence when Maggie, who sat near an open window 
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enjoying the first balmy breath of June, heard a 
great clatter and crash, and, throwing a glance, as 
she often did, down the street where the weather- 
beaten walls of the old house were plainly discerni- 
ble, she beheld men on the roof, and discovered that 
the process of demolishing the chimneys was begun. 
The sound of the falling bricks, as they rattled over 
the shingles, smote on her ear like a knell; she shut 


But 


regrets and sighs could not stay the work of reform ; 


the window, and retreated to her bedroom. 


every fireplace was removed—* they took up so much 
space,” the new proprietors said. The great vacan- 
cies thus made were walled and plastered, while 
more modern chimneys, to accommodate stovepipes, 
were constructed. The demolition of the kitchen 
chimney, which of itself occupied as much room as 
any moderately-sized apartment, hurt the feelings 
of the Bartons most of all. That pleasant old cor- 
ner where they used to sit, a knot of brothers and 
sisters, when they were children, in the long winter 
evenings, enjoying the blaze of the immense “ back- 
logs,” and listening to their grandfather’s funny 
stories; and the adjoining brick oven, where the 
Christmas cakes and pies had, ever since they could 
remember, been baked, and from which not even the 
innovation of stoves in later years had drawn their 
patronage, for in its capacious depths their bread 
was baked to the last—to know that all vestiges of 
that brick oven and ancient chimney-place were 
gone, was sorrowful enough. But the change did 
not end there. The partition walls were torn away, 
and the very landmarks that distinguished different 
apartments were entirely destroyed. A staring piaz- 
za was built along the front, extending quite to the 
paternal elms which waved their arms protectingly 
before the house; and, to crown all, the whole was 
painted of a dark-brown color. 

In due time, the new hotel was opened for the re- 
ception of visitors, under magnificent auspices. Bril- 
liant red and embroidered muslin curtains occupied 
the place of the sober, old-fashioned hangings of the 
Bartons; where their parlor and dining-room had 
been was now a long counter, displaying many bot- 
tles and decanters ; and the windows that looked out 
from a little western bedroom, which had been a 
sacred spot where they had closed the eyes of their 
beloved dead, now lighted a public resort, where men 
waited for the stage, and which was always full of 
loungers and cigar smoke. Sarah, who reported 
progrese to her aunts, came in from a walk one day, 
exclaiming, with an air of disgust, “ And what do you 
think, aunty, I saw at the old place to-day? A horse- 
Just think of it!” 
But a new object was rising on the spinsters’ vi- 


pail right at the front door! 


sion, to divert their thoughts into a more pleasing 
channel. From the windows of their present resi- 
dence they could observe a modest cottage advanc- 
ing into being, which, in the course of a few months, 


appeared complete ; its walls of cream color prettily 


contrasting with the young elm and fir trees which 
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embellished the court-yard, and a terraced garden 
occupying a graceful slope at its eastern end. 
Thither was the second flitting of the spinsters, when 
November winds piped loud and shrill, and as they 
went they blessed kind Providence for such a snug 
home as awaited them the coming winter. Nor did 
they neglect to praise brother Tim, whose good taste 
and judgment had assisted in planning the new 
house. But now, alas! they were forced to give up 
some of the cumbrous furniture that had never before 
seemed to be “in the way,” for there was absolutely 
not space enough for it at the cottage—obtaining in 
its stead other of more appropriate size. High-post 
bedsteads it was necessary to curtail of their dimen- 
sions, to which fate some were subjected, while others 
were exchanged for modern ones; even some of the 
yast cupboards were dispensed with ; but there were 
many other articles with which nothing could induce 
the Bartons to part, and among these ranks the long 
mahogany clock. There is one story high enough 
to accommodate at least that faithful monitor, and 
it still ticks away in the cottage dining-room as vig- 
orously as it has been doing for the last forty years, 
while its clarion-like bell rings out the passing hours 
clearer than ever. The reason of which last improve- 
ment is that the Bartons consented, during their 
final moving, to commit it to the hands of an expe- 
rienced clockmaker to be cleaned, and, the dust of 
twenty-five years being brushed away, the husky 
voice of age has been replaced by the animated notes 
of its early existence. Miss Betsey says she would 
rather have it than a dozen French clocks, and would 
as soon think of selling Sarah, for it is quite as much 
one of the family. In keeping with its honest face, 
stand those two ancient rocking-chairs, more prized 
than the most luxurious of modern seats, as heiping, 
with other articles of furniture no more elegant 
than these which are disposed about the house, to 
keep “green the memory” of those who owned and 
used them once, but who have left behind all earthly 
possessions. . 

In fact, the inanimate belongings of the cottage, 
blending old and new—with more, however, of the 
former than the latter—may be compared, not un- 
fitly, to its human occupants: the spinster sisters 
quietly but surely going on in the vale of years, the 
brightness of their early youth forever passed; and 
their sprightly niece, on whose round cheek age and 
care have not yet come to set their lines, and whose 
golden locks have not been touched by the gray 
blight of time. 

“ What a pretty place the Bartons have,” say the 
neighbors ; “and what a good bargain they made in 
getting the cottage for their large, inconvenient old 


house.” 


While the Bartons, grateful and contented 
as they are in their new and cheerfu! abode, look 
back at times with fond regret even to the discom- 
forts of the homestead, and Miss Betsey has been 
heard to declare that “it is well we don’t know to 


what we are coming in this world.” 
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Now, kind reader, if it so happen that you belong 
to the sex masculine, suffer a word of advice. Per- 
haps you will pause at Elmvale while on a deer- 
hunting excursion, in the cold winter months, for 
it lies not far from great hunting-grounds, and you 
may repose yourself at that famous hotel where the 
gas lights gleam with such a comfortable air through 
the crimson-curtained windows. If so, give not 
way, we beseech you, to boisterous mirth in those 
gayly-furnished rooms, neither indulge in the po- 
tations which those decanters so temptingly display ; 
but remember that the spot you occupy was once 
the scene of quiet, domestic comfort, of the mingled 
griefs and joys of home; and that, perchance, on 
the 
her marriage vow, or the dead was laid out for bu- 


very spot where you stand the bride assumed 


rial. Or, in the warm days of summer, while seek- 
ing a refuge from the city heats, you may stumble 


upon Elmvale; and I am sure you could not find a 
more charming place, for, notwithstanding the rival 
factions of North and South Enders have caused 
scowls and hard words among the inhabitants, yet 
Nature, undisturbed by man’s quarrels, wears here a 
pleasant aspect, and speaks in sweetest tones from 
echoing wood and rolling river. On the gently 
sloping hills at whose base the village nestles, you 
may wander, finding new views of loveliness at 
every step, for to their calm, green summits no 
sound of strife rises, and they smile on in the 
glancing sunlight as beautifully serene, whether the 
Academy, justice’s and post office be at one end or 
the other of the broad street below. If from the 
piazza of that same hotel, as you sit in one of those 
ease-inviting arm-chairs, enjoying the soft summer 


twilight and the flavor of your Havana, you note 
at a little distance the cream-colored cottage with 
its verdant terraces, we advise you to take a closer 
view of its beauties. Don’t be afraid of the maiden 
sisters, for they were never known to “set their 
caps” at any of your race; while, as for Sarah, her 
aunts think her yet much too young to “have 
beaux,” and the contented country girl divides her 
time between the little garden and the smaller libra- 
ry of the cottage—so, if you happen to espy her in 
the first, she will probably retreat to the second, not 
caring to bestow a look upon yourself. But, if you 
have the least wish to make a good impression, be 
careful not to strut, and remember to throw away 
your cigar on approaching those precincts, for both 
Sarah and her aunts have a horror of city airs and 
tobacco. 

And here, good reader mine—whom I have car- 
ried through a “ plotless tale,” which yet may not 
have failed to interest, if you are tired of the heroes 
and heroines of Broadway and Chestnut Street, and 
would fain enjoy a whiff of country air, albeit redo- 
lent of rusticity and haystacks—we will leave, so 
please you, the cottage and its inmates. For, as 
the sisters say most emphatically that “they shall 
never move again,” it is unlikely that anything so 
eventful as their first flitting will make any part of 
their future life worthy of record; and certain I am 
you will join with me in hoping that life will be— 
what they themselves most wish—quiet and serene, 
unfretted by anxieties, and yet not so intensely 
comfortable as to cause forgetfulness of that last 
narrow home whither all alike are tending. 





THE 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS BREMER’S VISIT TO COOPER’S LANDING,” “GETTING INTO SOCIETY,” “ PLEASING TIE PARISH,” 


Mrs. Witt1AM Aveustus FLANDERS was going 
to pass a winter at the South. 

It was quite an event in the life-history of the 
lady, a resident of 2 Hancock Court, Boston. It 
had always troubled her that it was only a court 
over which she reigned. It was not orthodox, but 
she would have preferred to govern a street; to be 
the observed of a place, at the least. Mr. Flanders 
was particularly obstinate in some few points, one 
of which was that the house he and his father be- 
fore him occupied was good enough for his wife and 
children; nor did it avail that new dwellings, with 
bow fronts, and “hot water in every story,” were 
unusually cheap at the south end, and that his old 
partner, Moses Sanborn, occupied one of them. 
“ What Mr. Sanborn chose to do was none of his busi- 
ness,” he often pertinently remarked ; he had chosen 
to leave the firm of Flanders & Sanborn because it 
did not make money fast enough, and, if he chose 
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to live fast, he only hoped he had made enough to 
pay for it. You might as well have tried to remove 
Old South as Mr. Flanders, when his foot—no very 
small one, it is true—was once put down. 

However, Mrs. Flanders had always one refuge, 
into whose impregnable fastness she invariably re- 
treated, under all social attacks. If Mrs. Potts, at 
No. 4, hired a third maid-servant, she could tell of 
the two her cousin, Mrs. Jessup, always had about 
her. If Mrs. Himes bought the first strawberries in 
market, Mrs. Jessup’s last letter had said “green 
peas were over with them for the present.” Mrs. 
Moses, an assistant officer in the Mite Society, 
went to pass a few months in New York, and Mrs. 
Flanders observed, “her duties as a wife and mo- 
ther had led her to decline at least fifty invitations 
to pass a winter in Charleston; Anna Maria was 
always urging her to come out.” 

Whether it was that her “duties as a wife and 
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mother” interfered no longer with her social rela- 
tions, or that Mr. Flanders, after six months of 
coaxing and teazing, had heroically given up his 
new chaise for the present, and appropriated the 
money drawn for its purchase to his wife’s use, we 
cannot say; but certainly Mrs. Flanders had been 
induced, either by a more pressing invitation than 
usual from Anna Maria, or the rapture of possessing 
a new velvet cloak, and having no place but the 
church, and that only once a week, to display it in— 
to forget her usual self-sacrificing disposition so far 
as to consent to pass a winter in Charleston. It 
was put on the plea of her health. Of course, no 
one ever went South in the winter without that 
certificate to the kind attentions of those they meet. 
To be sure, Mrs. Flanders had not passed an ontire 
day at home, much less in her own room, for the 
last five years; but then, as she told Mrs. Potts, 
“many and many ’s the time when a sense of duty 
alone kept her up.” A sense of duty, be it re- 
marked, is always the brace and supporter which 
ladies of Mrs. Flanders’ active benevolence chiefly 
patronize. For once, therefore, “she really was 
going to be self-indulgent.” Johnny was able now 
to relieve his father from a great deal of business 
care, and to see that he took the omnibus on a wet 
day. Minerva could overlook the servants, and 
hear Martha Washington’s lessons for school. In 
fact, if she ever did expect to travel, now was em- 
phatically her time. Two weeks before Anna Ma- 
ria’s last letter arrived, she had stepped into Bed- 
lock’s to look at a hat-box and traveling trunk. 
She wanted them very strong, as they were for a 
sea voyage. The foreman politely assured her those 
in the first row would be just the thing for going to 
the World’s Fair with. Indeed, one of that very 
pattern was to be exhibited there, and it was but 
natural the rest should take the same road. 

Mrs. Flanders did not attempt to explain the 
construction he had evidently put upon her re- 
marks, neither did she resent it. She had on her 
velvet cloak, though it was early in October, and 
carried a silver porte-monnaie. Why should she 
not be suspected of a right of entrée to the Crystal 
Palace, especially as Anna Maria once went to the 
same school with Mrs. Lawrence? and no doubt she 
would be presented at court, if she chose to go, on 
the strength of that early attachment. Therefore 
the first purchase, after the trip had finally been 
decided upon, was the sole-leather trunk, including 
bonnet-box, of the same pattern that has since taken 
a medal at the Great Exhibition, and has made the 
name of Bedlock famous in the annals of travelers 


from all nations. 

The cup of Mrs. Flanders’ enjoyment brimmed 
during the next two weeks. There were shopping, 
and farewell calls, and announcements to make; 
and her hands—she wore sevens and a half—were 
emphatically full. Her milliner was informed that 
she would have a brown trimming upon ber straw 
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hat, because the spray would take the color out of 
green, her usual choice. She did not wish a tarle- 
ton lining, as salt water so soon took the stiffness 
out; neither must it be too expensive, for she should 
only wear it for a hack—in—Charleston! And 
then she looked for the expression of surprise which 
this announcement called forth, and was amply re- 
warded by the expressive “ You don’t say !” which 
Mrs. Brown’s upraised hands, eyebrows, and voice 
united in. 

Mrs. Potts was equally struck. With almost 
heroic calmness, Mrs. Flanders had withheld the 
precious information from her opposite neighbor 
during the first three days. She had intended a 
grand coup de thédtre, when the time for her part- 
ing visit drew nigh. But a twenty dollar sole- 
leather trunk, with “A. F., Boston,” in large let- 
ters, could not proceed the length of the court, and 
stop at Mrs. Flanders’ door, without notice. No 
wonder Mrs. Potts was cut down when she learned 
the truth. Mrs. Moses, too—what a triumph over 
her paltry New York trip! It was all a triumph, 
from commencement to close; from the foreman at 
Bedlock’s to her last Sunday in the Meeting Street 
Congregational Church, where everybody shook 
hands in the lobby and wished her a pleasant 
voyage. 

That was the principal thing of interest in the 
journey itself. She forgot to admire the elegance 
of the boats on the Fall River route, the beauty of a 
first glimpse of New York Bay, or the stately ele- 
gance of the city itself. She passed by Trinity with 
a “quite sweet,” and did not give the Astor a se- 
cond glance; they were quite too near home for any 
ecstasies. Besides, Mrs. Moses had seen them. 
Stewart’s was the only thing which she conde- 
scended to admire; and then “a feeling of sadness 
and longing” came over her, as she saw a still later 
style of velvet cloak displayed in his superb shawl- 
room—later than that reposing in yards of clean 
towel in the topmost tray of the new trunk. 

So she was very glad to find that the Marion 
would sail exactly at the hour specified; and it was 
with great satisfaction that she found herself depo- 
sited in the saloon at three o’clock of the same day. 
Here she parted with Mr. Flanders, who had made 
a business-pleasure trip, thus far escorting his wife, 
“as a man and a father should do”—we quote Mrs. 
F.—and, at the same time, getting a large order for 
shoes and palm-leaf hats, the principal commodities 
in his line, which more than repaid him for the loss 
of time and both steamboat tickets, supper included. 
The adieus were not very sentimental; for all the 
romance Miss Minerva Flanders was distinguished 
for “came from the mother’s side of the family,” 
and this, as may easily be understood, was some- 
what faded in the light of nineteen years of matri- 
mony. Besides, she was too much interested in the 
novelty of her situation to indulge in any unreason- 
able grief. The red eyes and swollen face of a 
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steerage passenger, a young Irish girl parting with 
her betrothed, quite excited her disgust; nor could 
she understand the “ochone! ochone! acushla ma- 
chree !” which the girl muttered as she rocked back- 
wards and forwards, after he had gone, with tears 
in her eyes, I am bound to say, as being the evi- 
dence of anything more than a perverse desire to 
make the spectators uncomfortable. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Flanders’ “take care of yourself, Ange- 
line,” with a hearty squeeze of the hand, and the 
“ good-by, Mr. Flanders, and don’t forget those 
shoes for Martha,” was quite a lesson to all be- 
holders on the propriety of avoiding family scenes 
in publie. 

Mr. Flanders was not of the crowd who stood 
upon the deck to wave parting signals with hand 
and handkerchief. The Irish girl’s lover leaned 
out, with his arm clasped around a beam, far over 
the dirty tide of chips and sea-weed that was wash- 
ing into the slip, and waved the old tattered beaver 
that she knew so well; but Mr. Flanders had a 
business engagement with one of his correspondents 
at four, as high up as John Street, and no one ever 
knew him to be unpunctual. His wife did not 
mourn this seeming inattention on his part, but 
stood on deck wrapped in a new Bay State shawl, 
and the contemplation of her own newly-acquired 
dignity as a traveler. Two California steamers were 
moving down the bay at the same time. 
guns, and the crowds attending their departure, 
were placed solely to the Marion’s account. It was 
really much more than she had anticipated. Quite 
a triumphal progress as well as departure. But, 
after all the excitement was over, and the vessel 
moved steadily down towards the Narrows, the fo- 


The signal 


rest of masts lessening in the distance, and Go- 
vernor’s Island floating like a skiff upon the water, 
Mrs. Flanders had “no more use” for the scenery 
of New York harbor, but returned to the saloon to 
reconnoitre, or, to use her own phrase, “look about 
her.” 

There were fewer passengers than usual at this 
season of the year; but then the Savannah packets 
were now established and patronized, as well as the 
land route, by those who included a passing 
glimpse of Washington in their flitting north or 
south. However, the bustle and confusion that 
reigned there were delightful to Mrs. Flanders, and 
her enjoyment was furthermore heightened by find- 
ing that one of the most eligible berths had been 
secured to her. She did not at all like the large 
provision of white basins which the proprietors of 
the line had generously furnished, for she suspected 
the use they might be intended for; but she did not 
betray her inexperience as did the young lady from 
Vermont, who had never even seen the sea, and in- 
quired if every lady was expected to make her toilet 
in her berth. Besides this unconscious maiden, 
there was the usual complement of ladies in every 
style of traveling costume, from chenée silks to 
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“shilling calicoes,” or “levy chintzes,” according 
to the latitude, and some who, more experienced, 
or more provident than our heroine, had already 
assumed comfortable dressing-gowns, and were 
stretched upon the lounges with a book or paper, 
taking everything as a matter of course. 

Among the last, Mrs, Flanders particularly re- 
marked a lady of twenty-five, or it may be thirty, 
whose unusually fine hair, as she carelessly twisted 
it into the most compact form she could devise, had 
attracted the attention even of the stewardess, who 
does not usually condescend at first to acknowledge 
the existence of her temporary guests, She had a 
plain printed flannel dressing-gown, which Mrs. 
Flanders at first took for a mousseline-de-laine, and 
had exchanged her gaiters for comfortable slippers. 
Mrs. Flanders still sat in the dignity of her plaid 
dress, made in the latest Boston fashion, stiff linen 
collar and cuffs, and a gold chain at least a yard 
long, with a large gold pencil and a thick gold 
watch attached. The lady wore no jewelry but a 
cameo brooch, which fastened her collar, and a little 
child she had with her was dressed quite as plainly, 
having oniy a ruffle in the neck of her dress. The 
child was too young to talk very plainly, but she 
called the lady “ nana ;” while the stewardess, after 
a little time, addressed her, with a smile of recogni- 
tion, as “ Miss Fanny,” and made many polite in- 
quiries for various relations, which she remembered 
in turn, which were as politely replied to. 

Mrs. Flanders could not account for it, but she 
was deeply interested in her, although she could 
see at once—discerning Mrs. Flanders !—that she 
was by no means wealthy. So she took a private 
opportunity to question the stewardess as to her 
name, and was informed that she was Miss Fanny 
Page, and known to the yellow mistress of ceremo- 
nies in her schoolgirl days, for she had been edu- 
cated at the north. So it was settled in her mind 
that Miss Page had the misfortune never to re- 
ceive an eligible offer, and was situated as a kind 
of head governess in some more fortunate relative’s 
family. This explained her taking such excellent 
care of the child, and the family resemblance which 
she fancied she had detected. She resolved to ex- 
tend the protecting ewgis of her position as a ma- 
tron, and the wife of a Boston merchant, to the un- 
protected Miss Fanny. 

However, there was little time for any extension 
of courtesies at the present moment. The Marion 
had already entered the long rolling swells beyond 
Sandy Hook, and the promenaders were fast disap- 
pearing from deck. Mrs. Flanders began to find 
her situation in the large rocking-chair, which she 
had appropriated, extremely uncomfortable, to say 
the least; and, at last, was forced to take to her 
berth, still in the glory of her plaid laine de Saxony, 
which troubled her not a little at first, as might be 
seen from her frantic attempts to relieve herself 


from it. Even in the agonies of approaching sea- 
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sickness, it distressed her to think of the creases 
and rumpling it might sustain ;— 


“ For, though on pleasure she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind,” 


as is related of the wife of the celebrated equestrian, 
Gilpin. 

Little aid could be hoped from the stately lady 
who was responding to at least fifty calls of “ Stew- 
ardess!” “Stewardess!” “Oh, stewardess!” She 
did what she could; but her attentions had, of ne- 
cessity, to be divided. She could not be holding 
the head of the lady in No. 3, spreading a mattress 
for the cottage bonnet and dark merino dress in the 
upper saloon, bringing a towel to the weak request 
of berth 7, getting cologne for the pale face in No. 
9 from the bottom of a deep hand-basket, picking 
up the child whose mother had taken to the sofa, 
talking to the captain at the door, endeavoring to 
convince the husband of No. 12 that she would take 
oare of his wife, but he must not come into the la- 
dies’ cabin, assuring the Vermont young lady that 
she was not going to die, this time, at any rate, and 
be unfastening the tight laine de Saxony for Mrs. 
Flanders at the same time. 

No wonder, then, that our heroine returned a 
grateful look—speak she could not—to Miss Page, 
who most kindly volunteered her services. She 
was accustomed to the voyage, and never suffered 
from it. “Stewardess” found her aid invaluable, 
and most freely it was given to any who needed it, 
through all the horrors of the evening, resting only 
when the pathetic moans and exclamations had, in 
some sort, subsided, and the sufferers sank into un- 
easy slumber by the 


“Lantern dimly burning.” 


“To be sure, it’s no more than she ’s accustomed 
to, poor thing!” thought Mrs. Flanders, as she com- 
posed her exhausted self to sleep; and so she fell 
into a dream that Mrs. Potts had bought a traveling 
dress exactly like hers, notwithstanding she had 
evaded all her inquiries on the subject, but that her 
own had been ruined completely by being left in a 
bath-tub of salt water by a chambermaid with a 
face like Miss Page’s. 

I cannot, as a faithful chronicler, record that 
much spirited and congenial conversation passed 
among the lady passengers of the Marion the fol- 
lowing morning. Mrs. Flanders insisted that she 
was not at all ill, but always preferred to keep quiet 
on Sunday; the Vermont young lady, who, by the 
way, was going out as a teacher, had not yet been 
reassured as to reaching land in safety; No. 12, 
who was a bride, and could not raise her head from 
the pillow, was principally occupied in sending 
messages to her husband, who did not seem to move 
from the cabin-door; and No. 9 was fretfully de- 


nouncing all cham »ermaids, sea-sickness, and 


steamersic a breath, No.7, who proved to bea 
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very dashing lady of thirty-five, passed most of the 
morning at a trunk, which had been brought into 
the cabin for her accommodation, or in making a 
magnificent dinner toilet that would have been quite 
sufficient for a Saratoga table d’héte. Mrs. Flanders 
was particularly struck by No. 7, who had her own 
maid; and, from their conversation, not at all ina 
minor key, she learned that her name was Humbert, 
and that she had been at every considerable water- 
ing-place at the north during the summer. She 
was now returning to her children, whom she had 
not seen for five months, and had her husband as 
well as her maid with her, a diminutive-looking 
man, who now and then came to the door to see if 
she would be pleased to call on him for anything. 

Miss Page was neatly dressed at the usual hour, 
and was occupied principally with her little charge, 
who seemed very fond of her. The two were in 
company with a lad, who called Miss Page “ Aunt 
Fanny,” and the child “Gertrude ;” but, as they 
did not choose to go on deck, they needed little 
attention. 

Sunday is not exactly the day to introduce 
“pomps and vanities” into conversation, but, some- 
how, Madame Humbert and Mrs. Flanders grew 
very confidential towards evening, telling each 
other a great deal about their families and position 
as regards society. Madame Humbert told of her 
town house, that it had lately been refurnished di- 
rect from Paris; that southern servants were such 
plagues, they having about thirty-five on their 
home lot, though she troubled herself very little 
about the plantation people. Indeed, she hated 
the plantation, and would willingly consent to have 
it sold, only it had been in Mr. Humbert’s family for 
ever so long—from the time of William the Con- 
queror, she believed, or Pocahontas, or some of 
those people—and he couldn’t be induced to part 
with it. For her part, she detested the very sound 
of cotton; there was sure to be a bad crop when she 
particularly wished to give a large party; though, 
as for that, she always would give parties, never 
mind what happened, or what Mr. Humbert said. 
“One must keep up one’s visiting list, and mine is 
perfectly immense, and alweys has been since I per- 
suaded Mr. Humbert to buy a house in town,” she 
remarked. 

Mrs. Flanders was delighted with her new ac- 
quaintance, and informed her, in turn, that her own 
family was quite as old as Mr. Humbert’s ; they had 
come over in the May Flower, as could be proved 
by a chain now in her possession as the oldest 
daughter. It had beena great trial to her family— 
Tuffts was their name, distantly related to the 
Otises and Hancocks—when she consented to be- 
come Mrs. Flanders; but, then, his family was one 
of the very best in New Hampshire, related to Go- 
vernor Hill’s, on his mother’s side. Hillsborough 
was named for them. However, he was a fine busi- 
ness man; business talent was appreciated in Bos- 
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ton, and he had already been spoken of for alder- 
man in their ward. Mrs. Flanders coughed a little, 
and added she was going out for her health, their 
climate was so severe; and, since Mrs. Humbert 
knew so many people in Charleston, she must have 
met Mrs. Henry Morton Howard. 

Mrs. Humbert’s manner grew several degrees 
more tropical at the mention of this name. “ Mrs. 
Oh yes! one of the most fashionable wo- 
Was Mrs. 


Howard ! 
men in Charleston, and very exclusive. 
Flanders to be her guest ?” 

“ No—that is, not exactly. 
Jessup, visited her intimately, and, of course, she 
should expect a great deal of attention from her.” 

“Mrs. Jessup?” Mrs, Humbert placed her finger 


Her cousin, Mrs. 


in a meditative manner beside her very fine Roman 
nose—“ Mrs. Jessup? She couldn’t recollect the 
name; but no doubt she was one of the exclusives, 
too. Indeed, she must be, if she visited Mrs. How- 
ard. She should be delighted to make the ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Flanders’ cousin, and hoped 
their acquaintance would not stop here. This was 
unusually fine cologne, direct from Lubin’s, Paris; 
would Mrs. Flanders try some ?” 

It so happened that Miss Page dropped her book 
just then; she was sitting very near them. Indeed, 
she could not help overhearing the conversation. 
However, as Mrs. Humbert went to the mirror a few 
moments after to adjust her hair and bracelets, for 
the tenth time at least, Mrs. Flanders remembcred 
how serviceable Miss Page had proved the evening 
before, and she had quite forgotten her intention to 
matronize and patronize the solitary lady, to whom 
no one but the stewardess seemed to pay any atten- 
tion. Miss Page very politely closed the book, as 
she saw her kind intentions, and responded modest- 
ly to Mrs. Flanders’ acknowledgments. 

She started, at first, at hearing herself addressed 
by a stranger as Miss Page, but seemed to recollect, 
in an instant, that the stewardess had probably 
mentioned it. 

“T suppose you have a pretty dull time of it ?” 
said Mrs. Flanders, who had the popular idea of 
governess oppression, derived principally from mo- 
dern English novels. 

“Yes, rather dull on the plantation; but we are 
gayer in town.” 

“ The family, I suppose. 
children to see to ?” 

“Only two: this little girl, and a brother almost 


You haven’t got many 


old enough to go to school.” 

“Boys are dreadful unruly!” sighed Mrs. Flan- 
ders, who remembered three among her household 
jewels. 

“Yes, a little spirited now and then; but I like 
spirit.” 

“T suppose you walk a great deal in town. 
you ever meet Mrs. Howard in” 


Did 





“King Street?” suggested Miss Page. 
“Yes, King Street, like our Washington. 


Mrs. 
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Henry Morton Howard. You wouldn’t be likely to 
meet her anywhere else, I suppose ?” 

“ Not very,” said her listener. 

“Then you know about her. Do governesses 
mix much in society? I ’m told not, however. 
Southerners are all so aristocratic, I’m told. My 
cousin, Mrs. Jessup, thinks so. She’s very inti- 
mate with Mrs. Howard.” 

“Indeed!” Miss Page seemed more interested 
than before. 

Surely there was magic in the name of her cou- 
Mrs. Flanders’ manner uncon- 
She was 


sin’s stylish friend. 
sciously acquired a new self-importance. 
more condescending than ever to the quiet, un- 
friended Miss Page. 

“Oh yes,” she continued ; “and I expect to see 
She was north this 
season, and stopped at the Revere. I did not call 
on her, for Anna Maria’s letter came just after she 
was gone; but I heard of her visiting the Win- 
throps and the Spragues, though we did not happen 


a great deal of her this winter. 


to meet. 

Mrs. Flanders forgot to mention the reason thay 
had not met—that she did not visit in either family. 

Miss Page had frequently seen Mrs. Howard, in- 
deed, she might say every day; but she had never 
spoken to her. 

“Oh, of course not!” Mrs. Flanders had not ex- 
pected that. She only wished to impress the hum- 
ble governess with her own dignity as having a 
The effect 
Miss Page cer- 


cousin who did speak to Mrs. Howard. 
anticipated had been produced. 
tainly regarded Mrs. Flanders much more atten- 
tively than before, particularly the next morning, 
when the captain politely escorted them to the 
deck, where the Vermont young lady and our hero- 
ine executed sundry involuntary polkas, to the edi- 
fication of those who had learned to walk a plank 
more steadily. Mrs. Flanders prided herself on her 
benevolence and good feeling. 
Miss Page, when the captain had left her side, to 
say that to be sure it was very kind in him to walk 


She came up tw 


so long with her, but unmarried, and particularly 
unprotected ladies, ought to be very careful, when 
so many eyes were upon them. Miss Page kept her 
eyes steadfastly upon the tip of her gaiter during 
this lecture, with an expression of becoming gravity, 
as if she at once saw and acknowledged the pro- 
priety of Mrs. Flanders’ remarks, and was rewarded 
by an hour’s conversation with her kind protectress, 
in which the great cost of housekeeping, Minerva’s 
expensive education at the Abbott Female Semi- 
nary, the enormous charges of her milliner, and the 
number of new dresses she considered necessary for 
her southern campaign, formed the principal items. 
Miss Page was an excellent listener, and Gertrude 
was with the lad who called Miss Page Aunt Fanny. 
The bride sat near the fiag-staff, with her husband’s 
arm around her, and her head upon his shoulder, 
most of the day. The young lady from Vermont 
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cried over Jane Eyre, and imagined herself being 
carried away from a lonely country-house by some 
devoted Rochester. Mrs. Humbert walked up and 
down, overshadowing her meek and attentive hus- 
band, as she displayed a toilet outshining that got 
The 
weather was unusually mild, the passage especially 
The intimacy between Mesdames Hum- 


up the day before expressly for the cabin. 


fortunate. 
bert and Flanders increased at a similar progression, 
that is, nine knots an hour. Miss Page was patron- 
ized by both ladies, and did not at all presume upon 
their kindness. “ Very proper in a governess,” said 
Mrs. Humbert. 

It is astonishing how soon one gets accustomed 
to faces on a steamer. There was quite a parting 
scene in the cabin next morning, as the tall spires 
of Charleston rose clear and gracefully before them. 
Mrs. Humbert said she should come very soon to see 
Mrs. Flanders, and took Mrs. Jessup’s direction 
upon an ivory tablet with a gold pencil in the form 
of a cross. 
drive away in an elegant private establishment, sent 
for her by the family; but Mrs. Flanders had pre- 
viously parted from her with the advice to be par- 
ticularly careful as regarded her conduct towards 


They were not on deck to see Miss Page 


gentlemen, and the consolation that industry and 
humility were always rewarded sooner or later. 

Mrs. Jessup and her cousin were having a confi- 
dential talk on the back piazza, as relatives who 
have not met for some years are apt to have. Mrs. 
Humbert’s card had been left for her dear friend, 
Mrs. Flanders, day after her arrival; since 
when, nearly two weeks, nothing more had been 
But Mrs. Howard had sent invita- 
tions for a party that very 
Flanders 
sup was really surprised. 
quaintance with Mrs. Howard was very slight, a 


the 


heard from her. 
which was even 
had expected. Mrs. Jes- 

The truth was, her ac- 


morning, 


more than Mrs. 


talking acquaintance; that is, one to be talked 
about, though held on little more than speaking 
terms. In her own mind, she was quite convinced 
that her cousin would see no more of Mrs. Humbert 
from the moment she should diseover Mr. Jessup 
was only manager for the great house of Gadsden & 
Brothers, although his salary was sufficiently ample 
to allow of their living in excellent style, and her 
relatives had always been given to understand he 
was “taken into the firm;” a vague, but suggestive 
post, occupied by the husband of many a lady anx- 
ious to get on in society otherwise than as the wife 
of a confidential clerk. It was to this last situation 
the clever Boston boy had risen since he first came 
south, as so many Yankee boys do, to seek his for- 
tune. 

Mr. Jessup, who did not share in the ambitious 
views of his lady, was sure there was some mistake 
about Mrs. Howard's invitations, though warned not 
to continue the subject, by an admonitory nod from 
However, Mrs. Flan- 


nis wife, before their cousin. 
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ders was settling in her own mind what she should 
wear upon the grand occasion, and had not heard 
them. Mr. Jessup could not deny that the cards 
were very distinctly written. And so to return to 
the back piazza. The ladies were about to separate 
for their all-important toilet. 

“So you saw the governess in at Kerison’s to-day. 
Did you notice whom she was with?” asked Mrs. 
Jessup. 

“A tall gentleman, with a moustache; and she 
was talking as confidentially as possible with him. 
I gave her such a look ! By 
the way, I was almost certain I passed Mrs. Hum- 


Girls are so careless. 


bert in a carriage as I came out; but it could not 
be, I saw in a moment; for, though I looked direct- 
ly at her, she did not bow.” 

Mrs. Jessup, in her own mind, did not consider 
this at all conclusive. However, she did not say so, 
but called “Vic” to a little black damsel that was 
hurrying across the lot, and bade her come directly 
to attend Mrs. Flanders. Mrs. fifteen 
servants, be it remarked, included three babies, four 
boys just old enough to get into mischief, and two 
old crones that kept the lot in a perpetual broil with 
their disputes and exactions. 

Mrs. Flanders grew quite nervous over her toilet. 
She could not decide whether she had better wear 
her chenée silk with four pinked flounces, or a Maza- 
rine blue poplin with very wide sleeves. The silk 
was finally decided upon, with the addition of a 
collar and undersleeves of showy application work— 


Jessup’s 


@ la window curtain—a throat ribbon and bracelets, 
of cherry velvet, the first being wide, and having 
the air of a flannel cold-curer. Also white kid 
gloves, with a deep finish of lace, the indispensable 
watch and chain, and a collection of flowers in her 
hair that would have puzzled a botanist, had they 
not been so evidently composed of silk and muslin ; 
nor must we forget a small marabout feather on the 
left side. 

Mrs. Jessup was scarcely more collected. 
a grand event for her, a party at the Howards! She 
had told her visitors of it for the past three days— 
Mrs. Howard was to give the party to her cousin, 
Mrs. Flanders, from Boston; neither did Mr. Jes- 
sup feel exactly comfortable as he offered his arm to 
He held a high position for 


Tt was 


the ladies in the hall. 
integrity and enterprise in Hague Street; but he 
did not know whom he was to meet, apart from his 
employers, who were the cousins of Mrs. Howard. 
No wonder Mrs. Flanders’ head grew giddy as 
she entered the brilliant rooms. The decorations 
were so admirably disposed, the lofty ceilings, the 
pictures, the statuary, the crowd of well-dressed 
people, and in the centre of the most prominent 
group stood the lonely governess of the Marion, re. 
ceiving her guests as Mrs. Howard! She did not 
know this until they stood before her, or she never 
could have found courage to approach. As it was, 


she knew not what to say; but the calm self-posses- 








THE SPIRIT OF THE PAST. 


a ee eee 


sion of Mrs. Howard cured the too perceptible em- 
barrassment of her late patroness, as she introduced 
her husband, the tall gentleman with the moustache. 
Poor Mrs. Flanders! it was quite too much, and 
she was very glad to escape to a recess and think 
over her mistake ; and there she sat quite miserable, 
the very artificial flowers writhing with her mortifi- 
cation, wher she was joined by her hostess. 

“You must forgive my little ruse,” said Mrs. 
Howard, blandly. “When I found that the stew- 
ardess had given you my maiden name, I under- 
stood your conclusion of governess-ship, particularly 
as Gertrude always will call me ‘nana’ for mamma.” 

“But you were alone,” faltered Mrs. Flanders. 

“Yes. I could not wait for Mr. Howard, who 
arrived only yesterday. My son—we had left him 
at his aunt’s—was not well. I was under the charge 
of the captain, however, who is well known to Mr. 
Howard.” 

“ And no servant !” 

“T had left the Irish nurse, who had been a per- 
fect annoyance all summer, in New York. Ger- 
trude gives very little trouble, and has her own 
You will find that we do not make 
servants of our governesses, That young lady in 
blue, talking with Mr. Graham Howard, teaches my 


*maumer’ here. 


sister’s children. We consider her quite one of our- 


selves. There is one thing, though, that must seem 
strange to you—Mrs. Humbert’s professed intimacy. 


I do not think she knows me by sight. She is one 
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of our new people, and, I confess, we of Charleston 
do not take kindly to them.” 

Fortunately, Mrs. Flanders was not yet aware of 
Mr. Jessup’s exact relation to Gadsden & Co., or 
she might have fancied her polite hostess personal. 

“T must once more beg your forgiveness for keep- 
ing you in the dark,” said Mrs. Howard, after a 
pause not exactly comfortable on either side; “but I 
hope to make amends by showing you anything in 
our city or neighborhood you would like to see. 
Miss Page, you find, is grateful,” she added, laugh- 
ingly. “And I must beg you not to tell Mrs. Jes- 
sup our little adventure until the evening is over. 
Mr.‘ Howard has a great respect for her husband.” 

Mrs. Howard had not intended to be unkind; but 
the measure of her guest’s mortification was full 
when she heard some ladies speak of “ that presum- 
ing Mrs. Humbert taking one of the front pews of 
St. Michael’s.” The drooping artificials could not 
be made to revive. 

It was in vain that the really kind-hearted Mrs. 
Howard paid Mrs. Flanders every attention during 
the remainder of her stay. She never could feel 
quite at ease with the ci-devant Miss Page, or forget 
that she had boasted to her of expecting these very 
attentions. 

Mr. Flanders seems to have got hold of the story 
in some way, for he invariably says, “ Don’t forget 
waking up the wrong passenger, my dear!” when 
his wife enlarges, to Mrs. Potts and Mrs. Moses, on 
her last winter's trip to Charleston. 


POETRY. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PAST. 
BY MYSTERIA. 


"Twas a nicht of gorgeous beauty, and my thoughts had 
swept afar, 

’Mid regions of bright dreams and hopes, where fairy visions 
are, 

When a cloud seemed hovering o’er me, and a mist around 
me cast— 

Dark figures rose before me, and I dreamed upon the past. 


Methought I followed Cesar ’mid a dark and bloody war; 

I crossed the seas and stood with him on Albion’s rocky 
shore ; 

But soon, alas! I saw him fall, a corpse, at Pompey’s feet ; 

His dying groan, and “ Brutus, thou?” my listening ear did 
ineet. 


And next I saw Zenobia—Palmyra’s beauteous queen— 
In all her regal splendor, and in proud majestic mien; 
Ambition written on her brow—pride sparkling in. her eye, 
As, in its splendid majesty, her gorgeous train swept by; 
And then again I saw her great Aurelian’s triumph grace— 
Deep sorrow, too, had cast its blight upon that lovely face; 
She’s brought in wondrous beauty to adorn the victor’s 
feast ; 
Oh! where has all thy glory fied, fair sovereign of the East? 
21* 


By valiant Coeur-le-Lion’s side, I—naked sword in hand, 

And England's banner waving high—fought for the Holy 
Land; 

The battle o’er, I soon to Berengaria’s tent depart, 

And saw that love could conquer e’en that monarch’s “ Lion 
Heart!” 


With William Wallace then I led the gallant Highland 
band, 

Who strove to save their country e’en from Edward's grasp- 
ing hand; 

I saw his hizh and noble head upon a scaffold fall— 

And I wept for that brave spirit who, for Scotland, lost its 
all! 


And next I gazed with burning eye, my heart o’ercome 
with dread, 

On a fair girl in armor clad, and sword waved hich o’erhead ; 

I followed that bright youthful form to dark and bloody 
scenes, 

And saw the hard and cruel fate of Joan of Orleans! 


With Christopher Columbus I sailed across the sea, 

And on “ the dark blue ocean” rolled in vague uncertainty, 

Till my spirit leaped with rapture for that adventurous band, 

When, almost yielding to despair, they heard the cry of 
“land!” 
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And then, with Queen Elizabeth, I sat on Britain’s throne, 

And saw the homage thousands paid—but to her power 
alone; 

For soon my vision showed, alas! a dark and bloody stain, 

That tarnished all the glory great of her illustrious name— 

That all its splendor and renown, each brilliant action, 
blots— 

The death of her the beauteous yet hapless Queen of Scots! 


With Bonaparte’s victorious troops to Moscow I did go, 

And with them traversed Egypt's plains, and crossed the 
Alpine snow; 

And when the Duke of Wellington the hero overthrew, 

I heard the shout that rose upon the field of Waterloo! 

I wept with Josephine in grief and solitude alone— 

Her noble spirit would not stoop to sorrow for a throne; 

Her tears fell not because she saw her glory all depart— 

For what did aught avail when she had lost Napoleon’s 
heart? 


And, last, a vision fair and clear arose before my sight— 

I saw a brow with laurel crowned, a form with glory bright; 

’Twas he who fought to set his bound and shackled country 
free; 

*Twas he who gave unto his land the boon of Linertr! 

Whose patriot nobleness engraved his name our hearts 
upon— 

The Father of his country—the godlike Wasurnaton! 


The dream was past—my thoughts returned back to the 
earth once more; 

Too soon the bright illusion fled—too soon the vision ’s o'er; 

But many other dazzling scenes their lustre round me 
shed, 


And many other forms I saw—now numbered with the dead! 


THE CROWNED. 


BY CAROLINE CHESEBRO’. 


Wren, through th’ expectant stillness, “ Lo, I come!” 

Broke, with a sudden gladness, on the ear, 

That, but for faith, had grown too dull to hear— 
Few hearts replied, “ Hail, Master! hail, our own!” 
And when He said, “ My Father's work is done,” 

And took for throne the cross He erst while bore, 

The people, turning, looked, as they ’d of yore, 
To throne of pride, for their Redeeming One. 

The Meek and Lowly was no Lord for them, 

Their sceptre not for Him—the Sorrow-bowed ; 
And so they led him from Jerusalem, 

And never saw God's anger through the coud. 

In bitter, jesting mood they crowned His head, 
And only women wept when He was dead. 


Since He, to whom all crowns are subject, won, 
From man’s appreciation, but a wreath 
Of thorns, entwined by mocking unbelief, 
Why look for man to judge what thou hast done? 
Yield thy account, O striver! 
Whose wisdom knows not an obscuring cloud, 
Whose life is doomed not to the funeral shroud; 


unto One 


To Him, whose mind is brighter than the sun, 
Self-crowned with faith, strive to thy utmost strength 
In thine own field, and yet another crow 
Around thy spirit shall be laid, at length, 
No shadow from its circle drooping down. 
Only thy faith and deeds for tribute bring, 
And He will never ask, “ Wert thou acknowledged king?” 
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LORD BYRON. 
BY THE “BARD OF BALTIMORE.” 


THINE was a mind of most unearthly cast, 
Which held no kindred with its fellow kind, 
But, soaring on the pinions of the blast, 
It towered amid the clouds—while, far behind, 
Earth’s humbler millions, wond’ring, shrunk aghast 
From sights which strike the weaker vision blind— 
While thou, like eagle soaring to the sun, 
Hadst deemed thy giant race but scarce begun! 


And hadst thou still maintained such dizzy height, 
And dreamt thy dreamings out amid the skies, 
Thou mightst have shone, a bright unfading light; 

But, like the setting sun, thou didst but rise 
To lose thy peerless splendor in the night 

Which set its seal of darkness on thine eyes; 
And, blind and tottering in its moral gloom, 
Thy traitor Genius shaped its master’s tomb! 


Life is a cup—its surface sweet to taste; 
And he who would enjoy must learn to sip; 
For, quaffing it with much too eager haste, 
Its dregs soon turn to “ ashes on his lip,”' 
And leave his soul a bleak and wintry waste, 
With all the visions of his fancy nipped 
F’en in their bud: and thus it was with thee, 
Poor Byron! fallen child of poesy! 


With bold and fearful power thou didst tear 

The mystic veil from all life’s hidden things, 
And then thy rebel soul was doomed to bear 

The penalty which too much knowledge brings: 
Life’s brighter lights to thee grew dark and drear— 

The mortal drooped, though perched on angel’s wings! 
And now, with all the gifts of Genius blest, 
Thou didst but ask of Death the boon of—rest/ 


“T SLEEP, BUT MY HEART WAKETH.” 
BY MARY A. FAY. 


I steep, but my heart waketh—it waketh to dream 

Of joys that have vanished like the sun’s parting beam; 
Of hopes that, like flowers, in life’s springtime were gay, 
But withered like flowers in the sun’s fervent ray; 

Of friends, the true-hearted, the constant, the dear, 
Whose soft tones and sweet smiles no more bless me here, 
But who bend o’er me still from their bright home above, 
And watch me and guard me with unfailing love. 


I sleep, but my heart waketh—it waketh to sigh 

O’er the visions that gladdened the hours gone by; 
When life was all sunshine, and care but a name, 

And my bosom ne’er glowed with passion’s wild flame; 
When I walked forth with Purity, Innocence, Truth— 
Those guardians and guides of the heart's early youth; 
Alas! that such guardians should ever depart, 

And leave all unsheltered the tempest-tost heart! 


I sleep, but my heart waketh—it waketh to muse 
O’er love that just dawned, then fled like the dews; 
O’er friendship I deemed till life’s evening should last, 
But faded away ere its morning was past. 

When mem’ries like these glide over the heart, 

Its quiet is broken, its sweet slumbers depart; 

Such mem’ries e’en the sleep of the senses oft break, 
And thus, though I slumber, my beart is awake. 
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A PORTRAIT. 
BY MISS E. R. CABLE. 


Sue was fair in maidenhood, 
Very beautiful and fair; 
With a tender, loving smile 
Shrined ’mid clustering golden hair; 
And an inward grace of soul 
Into all her motions stole: 


And a stately dignity, 
Like a statue’s veiling fold, > 
Hung around the polished stone, 
In the temple's perfect mould, 
To preserve from aught too rude 
The beautiful similitude. 


Charity had holy work 
In her ever-gentle heart; 

-atience was perfected there, 
Waiting was her kindly art 

For she knew the paths astray 

More tempting than the perfect way. 


Pity, like a soft dew, fell 
From her everopen soul, 
Soothing the weak, wearied ones, 
More than all her daily dole; 
Almonies thus doubly given 
Sent she to the store of Heaven. 


And she learned another part— ; 
Or twas woman’s native skill— 
But she ’d power a shrunken heart 
With her precious love to fill: 
Who the joy had never known , 
Thrilled to hear her magic tone. 


And another love she cherished, 
Growing ever holier; 

By the altar of her prayer 
Grew it, casting out her fear: 


So in peace and perfect love 2 
Passed she to her home above. 3 


MY BOOK. 
BY ALPH OF THE MANOR. 


Come out, old honest friend—“ my book,” 
This winter night, so drear and cold; ; 

Come out—from out thy dusty nook— 
And talk to me as wont of old: 

My lamp, grown dim, I will retrim; 
My fire shall be renewed, I trow; ) 

For this is meet when two friends greet— " 
And such two friends as I and thou. 


My life has changed since last we met; 
Thou ‘It mind, I think, that summer time 
When, every hour, my heart was set 
To music breathed in thy sweet rhyme: 
My life has changed—yet still a place 
My heart has sacred kept for thee; 
And, of all other friends, no face 
Than thine to-night would welcome be, 


Nor is this strange, when I reflect 
How thoughtless late I’ve been of thee, 
Who always, spite of my neglect, 
Has proved so true a friend to me; , 
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Who always had a word of cheer, 
Just fitting for my mood of mind, 
And one that I believed sincere, 
As it was ever warm and kind. 


Then leave, old friend, thy dusty place; 
Come, bring to-night back “ other days,” 

And, sitiing here, thus face to face, 
Rechant to me thy charming lays; 

For they have power, thou know’st, of old, 
To take from me all fear of ill, 

And, by their tenderness, to mould 
My stubborn passions to their will. 


OUR SEAT BENEATH THE BOWER. 
BY D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 


TuERE is a little rustic seat 
Beneath our garden bower, 
Around which light and nimble feet 
Have pressed full many a flower 
Into the green and golden turf, 
That, like a carpet spread, 
Glows ‘neath the silver rays that creep 
Softly from overhead. 


A large old elm is just behind, 
With thickly clustering leaves, 

And boughs that cross and intertwine; 
And their deep shadow weaves, 

Over the mossy ground beneath, 
And with the bright-eyed flowers, 

A trembling wreath of light and shade, 


Fit for a princess’ bowers. 


The sky peeps through the quivering crown 
At morn and noon and even, 

Throwing its glances meekly down 
Like a blue eye from heaven; 

Anf stars gleam through the parted leaves, 
Like diamonds on the brow 

Of Beauty, and the soft wind sighs 
In murmurs sweet and low. 


That little rustic seat—oh! there 
We've gathered, many a time, 

To listen to the humble prayer 
That, with melodious chime, 

Stole on the quiet eve. For he, 
Our aged, holy friend, 

With eye of faith and heart of love, 
Would on the green moss bend. 


And with his calm and furrowed brow, 
So meekly raised above 
That shaded seat (I see him now, 
And hear his tone of love), 
Would ask that Heaven's rich gifts might shower 
Upon each youthful head, 
And that a bright and flowery way 
Our feet might ever tread. 


I see him now—on his white hair 
The dewdrops brightly glowing, 

And from his thin cheek, pale with care, 
The long gray tresses blowing. 

But he has gone to rest: no more 
Will his slow trembling feet 

Press heavily the moss that grows 
About our rustic seat! 
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THE FIRST BORN. 
BY ANN E. PORTER 


Like the sweet snowdrop ‘mid its sheltering leaves, 
So lay my babe within its cradle bed; 

Its little hands were folded on its breast, 

And calm as angels’ brow its quiet sleep; 

One tiny foot from ’neath the mantle’s folds 

Had strayed, all stainless from the dust of earth. 
I hushed the song that hung upon my lips, 

For voice like mine wrought not such blest repose 
But music, such as cherubs chant in Heaven, 
Had lulled the slumberer in the arms of peace. 

I bent me o’er the couch of this sweet babe, 

And all the gushing tenderness of love 

Came welling up from my fond, happy heart; 

A mother’s pangs were all forgotten then, 

All lost in the o’erwhelming tide of love. 

Just then the babe awoke, and turned its soft 
Blue eyes up to my own, and smiled. It was 
His first bright smile, and to my spirit seemed 
Like Heaven's blessing on the holy bond. 

Oh! there are moments in this fleeting life 
When every pulse beats love, and the soft air 
Is full of fragrance from a purer clime. 

And then how sweet it is to pray—far better 
Than to praise—that is the voice of gladnesa; 
But deepest joy doth vent itself in prayer— 
And thus my o’erfraught heart found sweet relief. 
O God! I thank thee for this precious gift; 

Oh! make me pure, my spirit fresh baptize, 
That I may guard my precious treasure well, 
Nor dim its brightness by a breath of sin; 

But, with a sleepless vigil in a world 

Of guilt, be faithful to the holy trust, 

And bear it back to thee when thou shalt call 

A polished jewel for my Maker's crown. 


EVENING. 
BY CATHARINE. 


Day declines— 
The last bright tinges of the setting sun, 
That robed in splendor the empurpled clouds, 
And gilded the surrounding scenery 
With streaks of crimson and of burnished gold, 
Ilave gently faded from the western skies. 
The soft reflections from the greenwood side, 
Seen in the bosom of the clear blue waters— 
They too have vanished like a morning dream. 


The winds are hushed; 
The shades of Evening are gathering fast, 
And o’er the Highlands floats a shadowy cloud; 
Soaring away above the distant hills 
The feathered songster seeks her downy nest— 
While wild birds skim the surface of the deep. 
On yon tall tree that bends above the river, 
Whose boughs seem shattered by the wintry storm, 
Sits the lone night owl, looking o’er the brake 
Where the mute partridge and her timid mate 
Stand ready to hide their little heads 
Under the sedgy grass. 


Time moves apace— 
Night's sable mantle now hangs o’er the scene, 
Wrapping the forest trees in deeper gloom. 
No moon breaks forth, no twinkling stars appear, 








To guide the weary traveler on his way— 

But all is settled into dark’ning night, 

Though soon the morn will burst her golden gates, 
And gladden nature with her cheerful beams. 


Thus ends the Christian’s life : 
He slowly journeys on his homeward way ; 
His sun goes down; the night of death comes on; 
Breathing a prayer, he calmly sleeps the sleep 
That knows no waking in this mundane sphere— 
But his freed spirit soars on angels’ wings 
To realms of light, where peace and glory reign: 
There, in the mansions of eternal day, 
He joins the music of the heavenly choir, 
To praise the Saviour in more lofty strains. 


THE HEART’S PICTURES. 
BY ANN D. W. SWEET. 


THOUGH some may boast of pictures rare, from ancient 
cities brought, 

Instinct with all of beauty, that the limner’s eye hath 
caught 

And traced upon the canvas, with a skill almost divine, 

Ienvy not their gems of art, nor wish to call them mine. 


Yet think not that unto my soul the joy hath not been 
given 

To prize each gleam of beauty as a radiant beam from 
heaven ; 

Oh no; for to my heart belongs, coeval with its birth, 

To almost worship, when it meets, the beautiful of earth. 


But safely ranged in memory’s halls, all free from cost and 


care, 

Are lifelike portraits to my soul, a thousand times more 
fair 

Than aught enriched by softening time, the work of ma» 
ters old, 

Stamped with Italia’s gorgeous grace with genius rare and 
bold. 


And first among the treasured group, the crown of all the 
rest, 

Stars of my earthly pilgrimage, the dearest and the best, 

Are they who blessing first invoked upon my infant head, 

Whose changeless love I pray to God may soothe my dying 
bed. 


You ’d almost wonder could you see how truly they are 
traced 

Upon the tablets of my heart, each dear and absent face ; 

My brothers’ looks of earnest truth, which speak the soul 
as fair— 

The same sad smile my sisters wore at parting—all sre 
there! 


And one, a sweet and aged face, in saint-like beauty drest, 

Unerring transcript of a soul, now entered into rest— 

All holy are the thoughts that sweep, the chords of memo 
ry’s lyre, 

As reverently o’er this I weep, the mother of my sire. 


Many are there, besides my kin, friends of my early youth, 

*Twas when my heart received each word, and smile, and 
grasp, as truth; 

But some are gone, and some estranged, and many with 
the blest, 

“Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.” 
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No feudal towers, nor lordly halls, nor splendor there I 
trace— 

Oh no! such gorgeous glittering things would ill beseem 
the place; 

But in their stead a picture rich, with earth, and flowers, 
and sky— 

A scene of quiet beauty, which an earldom could not buy. 


1 


The willow near the door was sketched with a likeness 
true as fate— 

Nor less the two large locust trees, that guard the “old 
farm gate ;” 

The rose-trees and the creeping vines, the maples on the 
lawn, 

With white walls gleaming through the leaves, by a skill- 


ful hand are drawn. 


Would ye know from what mysterious source its wealth 


and worth arise? 





For to me it has a beauty that I prize above all price; 

Why oft my heart to its peaceful haunts, like a weary bird 
has flown? 

Oh! that spot is sanctified and blest with the hallowed 


name of home! 


SPEAK TO THAT YOUTH. 
BY ROBERT JOHNSON. 
Speak to that youth; thy timely warning 
May save him many years of pain; 
hough he appears all counsel scorning, 


One gentle word may him restrain. 





Check that ye 


Nor pass him by with cold neglect; 


ing man—but do it mildly, 
While now he seems to rush on wildly, 
Thy voice may make himself respect. 


Speak kindly, sister, he’s thy brother; 
Throw round love's fetters when he ‘d ros 





Thy voice, thy smile, so like none other, 


May win the wayward to his home. 





Frown not, but smile, whene’er you meet him, 





For sorrow’s cloud may dim his day ; 
Sweet words of kindness, when you greet him, 


Will cheer him on life’s gloomy way. 


Speak to that youth, with prospects blighted, 
And soul debased by hoarded store ; 
Thou, parent, art the cause he’s slighted 


And shouldst thou turn him from thy door? 


Stop that young man, thy friendship proffer; 
Let confidence his feet restrain: 

Should he, in haste, veject thy offer, 
Forsake him not, but try again. 


Speak to that boy, ere sloth has given 
Its giant power to chain his soul, 

And idleness her car has driven 
Beyond the power of man’s control. 


Teach him respect for good behavior ; 
Show him that vice engenders strife ; 

And, most of all, make the world’s Saviour 
A pattern for his future life. 


While here. keep trying—never falter; 
Do good in every way you can; 

For, if you cannot wholly alter, 
You may improve the state of man. 
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ZAGLE. 


BY A GOTHAMITE,. 


Soar on, imperial bird, nor check thy flight— 
No storm-clouds roll above yon mountain’s height; 
There speed thy course—there stay thy pinions wide 


The storm but beats against the mountain side. 


Soar upward still, and cleave the stormy sky; 
Rise on broad wings, and o’er the tempest fly: 
There, on yon lofty mountain’s beetling height, 


Furl thy swift pinions—stay thy rapid flight. 


Above the storm ‘tis calm as summer's morn, 


When dewy tears the blooming flowers adorn ; 


There thou canst spread thy “ wet wings to the sun, 


And watch thine eyrie till the storm be done. 


Go—lest the serpent, seeking for his food, 
Strike, with envenomed fang, thy callow brood ; 


Go—watch thine caglets; on yon craggy peak 


The wheeling vulture whets his murderous beak. 


soar on, soar on; the lark that mounts the sky 
Is large as thou, so distant from mine eye; 
A spot—a speck; thou ’st faded from my view, 
To soar at will through fields of azure hue. 

Oh! could my mind, unfettered as thy wing, 


Soar through the clouds, an unembodied thing, 


I’d leave the earth to visit worlds unknown, 


And skies, with glowing stars, should be my throne. 


There the bespangled vault of heaven I'd tread, 
With circling rain! 


Not he at Chindara’s* f 


ws arching o’er my bead 


unt such music hears 


As I, when listening to the chiming s} 


But no; earth’s fetters chain my spirit down, 





As men are governed by a despot’s frown; 

But more like thee when stru ng hard to soar, 
And, harder stru ing, sink to rise no r 

* A fabulous fountain, where instruments are 
nstantly playing. 


THE CONTENTED WIFE. 


BY NILLA. 


I wovtn not change this happy scene 
For all the ea 
I w 


For kingly rank or queenly 


rth calls proudly creet: 


uld not change my humble hom 


tate. 


I would not change my husband's love 





For all that earth can give of fame; 
Nor barter his approving smile 

To wreath a halo round my name! 
I would not change my child’s sweet glance 


For a!l the love earth's wealth could gain; 
Nor change the certain bliss I feel, 


For all ambition might obtain. 


What blessings, great and numberless, 
My God with sweetest hopes hath blent— 
endearing friends 


A happy home, 
With health, and love, and true content! 
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ENOTTED NECK-TIE. 





Fig. 1. An infant’s robe intended for great occa- 
sions, as it would be quite too expensive in the get- 
ting up for the daily routine of nursery life. The 
skirt is of fine French cambric, very full and long, 
and ornamented only by several narrow tucks near 
the hem. The corsage has a small basque attached, 
which is quite a novelty in an infant’s robe. This, 
as well as the sleeves, is finished with narrow tucks, 
and a very fine edging of needlework. The richly 
embroidered insertion of which the waist is com- 
posed is beautifully given in our cut, the front of 
the corsage being inclosed by insertion placed en 
tablier, or lengthwise. The broad cambrie strings 
are intended to tie sashwise. This is not the christ- 
ening-robe of which we spoke in our last, being, 
elegant as it is, far inferior. 
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Fig. 2. Dress for a young child of richly orna- 
mented needlework, the skirt being of tunic fashion, 
and edged by heavy scollops, put on in easy full- 
ness. The waist is separated from the skirt entirely 
by a belt, but is made to correspond with it in 
fashion. The sleeves are also very pretty, while the 
corsage is en chemisette. The sleeves of infants’ 
robes are looped with ribbon, or gold bracelets, as 
the mother may choose. 

Fig. 3. Child’s drawers, with pantalettes of orna- 
mental needlework, in scollops, as all the cambrie 
It will be found an excellent 
pattern, the pointed waistband in particular. 

We shall, from time to time, give other articles 
suited to the nursery. 


patterns now are. 








Materiale.—Of two shades of pink floss silk, four 
ekeins dark, and three light skeins of brown ditto. 

For the mode of knitting, see the diagrams and 
instructions for the hair-net in our last number. 

For this neck-tie the floss silk is cut into lengths 
of 1} yard each; 4 lengths of brown, 16 of the 
darkest pink, and 8 of the light. They are arranged 
thus: 2 brown at each border, then 8 dark pink, and 
8 light for the centre. To give the ends a richer 
appearance, the strands are used double, short extra 
pieces, 8 inches long, being used with the others, 
and a short anda long used together as one. Begin 





by knotting the ends together, in one firm knot for 
every pair, that is, 2 short and 2 long, leaving a 
fringe 24 inches long; then proceed with the usual 
knot, working alternately with the outer (No. 1) 
strand, and the inner (No. 4). Where a succession 
of knots are made, they are always thus reversed : 
Do 4 knots with the same set along the row, then 4 
with the intermediate, omitting altogether the two 
pairs at the edges: allow half an inch of silk be- 
tween the rows of knots. When the short pieces are 
used, secure the ends by an ordinary knot that will 


} not slip, and continue with the single strands, work- 
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the first. This neck-tie would be very pretty if 
made with cerise and black chenille, or any other 
colors suitable for winter wear. 


ing a length of 10 knots (5 on each side with every 
four), until only 8 inches of silk remain, when add 


‘ 
short strands, and make an end to correspond with } 





WORK-BASKET. 





is drawn in long stitches like what may be called 
coarse embroidery. The ground is worked in the 


Tue foundation is formed of fine wicker-work, on 
which flowers are embroidered in pink and cerise- 
color chenille; the leaves in different shades of { gobelin stitch with straw-colored Berlin wool. The 


basket is lined with green satin, and finished at the 
edge with chenille of the same color. 


green chenille. To produce the raised effect which 
is observed, the flowers and leaves are previously 
worked in white Berlin wool, over which the chenille 





KNITTING FOR THE NURSERY. 





INFANT’S LACE SOCK. knit one, { repeat seven times, finish with—make 
f one, knit two together, knit one, knit two together, 
KNITTED ON TWO NEEDLES, NO. 20; AND TAYLOR’S maine cam, halt thistecn. 
PERMA CHRRAD, BO. BE. Eleventh row.—Knit fifteen, { make one, knit 
Cast on eighty stitches. three together, make one, knit three, { repeat seven 
Knit one plain row, then knit thirty rows, knit- times, finish with—make one, knit three together, 
ting two plain and two purl stitches alternately. make one, knit fourteen. 
First row.—Knitted. Second row.—Purled. Twelfth fow.—Purl thirteen, purl two together, t 
Third row.—Knitted. Fourth row.—Purled. make one, purl one, make one, purl two together, 
Fifth row.—Knit fourteen, knit two together, ¢ taken at the back, purl one, purl two together, f 
make one, knit one, make one, knit two together, repeat seven times, finish with—make one, purl one, 
knit one, knit two together, ¢ repeat seven times, make one, purl two together at the back, purl four- 
finish with—make one, knit one, make one, knit two teen. 
together, knit thirteen. Thirteenth row.—Knit fourteen, slip one, knit one, 
Purl every alternate row until the twelfth. pass the slipped stitch over, { make one, knit one, 
Seventh row.—Knit thirteen, knit two together, t make one, knit two together, knit one, slip one, knit 
make one, knit three, make one, knit three together, one, pass the slipped stitch over, { repeat seven 
t repeat seven times, finish with—make one, knit times, finish with—make one, knit one, make one, 
three, make one, knit two together, knit twelve. knit two together, knit thirteen. 
Ninth row.—Knit fourteen, ¢ make one, knit two Repeat the twelfth and thirteenth rows twice 
together, knit one, knit two together, make one, more, purling the alternate rows as usual. 
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Eighteenth row.—Repeat the twelfth, then com- 
mence again at the seventh row, and work until the 
eleventh row is completed. Now purl the twenty- 
fourth row, knit the twenty-fifth and purl the twenty- 
sixth rows. 

Twenty-seventh row.—Knit fifteen, { make one, 
and knit two together twenty-six times, ¢ knit thir- 
teen. 

Twenty-eighth row.—Purled. 

Twenty-ninth row.—Knitted. 

Thirtieth row.—Purled. 

T hirty-first row.—Knit fourteen, knit two togeth- 
er, { make one, knit one, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit three, knit two together, ¢ repeat, finish 
with—make one, knit one, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit thirteen. 

Thirty-third row.—Knit thirteen, knit two to- 
gether, { make one, knit three, make one, knit two 
together, knit one, knit two together, { repeat, finish 
with, make one, knit three, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit twelve. 

Thirty-fifth row.—Knit twelve, knit two together, 
t make one, knit five, make one, knit three together, 
t repeat, finish with—make one, knit five, make one, 
knit two together, knit eleven. 

Thirty-seventh row.—Knit thirteen, { make one, 
knit two together, knit three, knit two together, 
make one, knit one, { repeat, finish with—make one, 
knit two together, knit three, knit two together, 
make one, knit twelve. 

Thirty-ninth row.—Knit fourteen, ¢ make one, 
knit two together, knit one, knit two together, make 
one, knit three, { repeat, finish with—make one, 
knit two together, knit one, knit two together, make 
one, knit thirteen. 

Forty-first row.—Knit fifteen, {| make one, knit 
three together, make one, knit five, ¢ repeat, finish 
with—make one, knit three together, make one, 
knit fourteen. 

Forty-second row.—Purled. Repeat the pattern, 
commencing at the thirty-first, and ending at the 
thirty-sixth row, which will be purled, and will make 
after the repetition forty-eight rows. 

TO FORM THE HEEL. 


First row.—Knit thirteen, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit three, knit two together, make one, pick 
up a stitch, and knit it. Leave the remaining 
stitches on the needle, and purl back; every alter- 
nate row to be purled until the seventeenth. 

Third row.—Knit fourteen, make one, knit two 
together, knit one, knit two together, make one, 
knit two. 

“ifth row.—Knit fifteen, make one, knit three to- 
gether, make one, knit three. 

Seventh row.—Knit fourteen, knit two together, 
make one, knit one, make one, knit two together, 
knit two. 

Ninth row—Knit thirteen, knit two together, 
make one, knit three, make one, knit two together, 


knit one. 
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Eleventh row.—Knit twelve, knit two together, 
make one, knit five, make one, knit two together. 
The five next rows to be purled and plain knitting, 
purling the first and last rows. 

Seventeenth row.—Knit two, knit two together, 
knit the rest plain. 

Zighteenth row.—Purl sixteen, purl two together, 
purl two. 

Nineteenth row.—Same as the seventeenth. 

Twentieth row.—Purl fourteen, purl two together, 
purl two, cast off. Take off on another needle forty 
stitches for the instep, which will leave twenty for 
the other part of the heel, join on your cotton, and 
proceed as follows :— 

First row.—Knuit one, make one, knit two together, 
knit three, knit two together, make one, knit twelve, 
every alternate row to be purled until the seven- 
teenth. 

Third row.—Knit two, make one, knit two to- 
gether, knit one, knit two together, make one, knit 


thirteen. 
Fifth row.—Knit three, make one, knit three to- 


gether, make one, knit fourteen. 

Seventh row.—Knit two, knit two together, make 
one, knit one, make one, knit two together, knit thir- 
teen. 

Ninth row.—Knit one, knit two together, make one, 
knit three, make one, knit two together, knit twelve. 

Eleventh row.—Knit two together, make one, knit 
five, make one, knit two together, knit eleven. 

The next five rows to be plain purling and knit- 
ting, purling the first and last rows. 

Seventeenth row.—Knit sixteen, knit two together, 
knit two. 

Eighteenth row.—Purl two, purl two together, purl 
fifteen. 

Nineteenth row.—Knit fourteen, knit two together, 
knit two. 

Twentieth row.—Purl two, purl two together, purl 
thirteen, cast off. 

Pick up twenty stitches at each end of the needle, 
from the inside of the two heel-pieces ; you will then 
have eighty stitches on your needle, join on your 
cotton, and knit the thirty-seventh to the forty- 
second rows, purling the alternate rows; then knit 
the thirty-first to the forty-second rows three times, 
again purling the alternate rows ; you will then have 
five perfect diamonds up the front. 

FOR THE TOE. 


First row.—t{ Kiit seventeen, knit two together, 
knit two, knit two together, knit seventeen, ¢ repeat. 

Second row, and every alternate row purled. 

Third row.—Same as the first, but knitting sixteen 
instead of seventeen; the fifth as the third, but knit- 
ting fifteen. Continue in this way, decreasing the 
number of plain stitches until the fifteenth row, which 
will work thus :— 

Fifteenth row.—t{ Knit ten, knit two together, 
knit two, knit two together, knit ten, t{ repeat. Take 
another needle, and purl twelve stitches, and with 
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the purled side next you place the needles together, 
and cast off. Divide the remaining twenty-four by 
putting twelve on each of two needles, place these 


together, and cast off, sew it up neatly. 


PATTERNS 


No. 1. 














FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. 


Tuese fashions for em- 
broidering the borders of 
cloaks, pelisses, sacques, &c., 
on merino, or fine cassimere, 
or flannel, with silk, are to be 
wrought with coarse or fine 
silk, or with a mixture of the 
two, according to the degree 
of intricacy or simplicity in 
the parts of the pattern. 

To facilitate the work, we 
can furnish casts from the 
original wood-cuts of these 
designs. By chalking the 
raised figure on the cast, the 
design may be stamped on the 
cloth, and the whole trouble 
of tracing or drawing on tis- 
sue paper saved. One of our 
correspondents uses printer’s 
ink, instead of chalk, in put- 
ting the design on merino. 
This requires skill and care to 
avoid soiling the cloth. 

These patterns are equally 
serviceable for muslin, or any 
other material. 

No. 1 to be worked on fine 
flannel or merino, with a mix- 
ture of coarse and fine silk. 

No. 2 to be worked on flan- 


nel or merino, with fine silk. 


jaz The directions for this sock will be found a 
great acquisition to those ladies unaccustomed to the 
use of four needles; the authoress not being aware 
of any published receipt of a similar character. 
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A CHAT UPON WINDOW CURTAINS 


(See Outs.) 


“T witt never buy curtains until I have money 
to throw into the street!” we once heard a friend 
say, in answer to his wife, whose eloquence had been 
vainly exerted in behalf of these greatest adorn- 
ments to a room, be it parlor, bedchamber, or din- 
ing-room. 

A few months afterwards, strolling out Blank 
Street, what was our surprise to see the front win- 
dows of our friend’s residence robed in damask and 
lace, and embroidered muslin, from the parlors up. 

“ That little wife of his, with her taste and perse- 
verance, has won the day,” we said, mentally; and, 
contrasting the dwelling with those on either side, 
the windows of which were as prim and stiff as the 
monotonous blinds could make them, we thought she 
deserved a vote of thanks from the neighborhood for 
the elegance which their single house cast over the 
square. P 

Afterwards, we passed an evening within, and, 
with all our knowledge of curtains, we were sur- 
prised to see the added richness which they gave 
the parlors. The mirrors, the pictures on the walls, 
even the chairs, sofas, and the carpet itself, seemed 
invested with new and magic radiance. We could 
not refrain from congratulating our friend on the 
change, with the familiarity of our old friendship, 
at the same time passing, as we thought, a well- 
turned compliment on the refined taste of the fair 
being who had wrought the change. 

To our great surprise, we found the husband had 
been completely converted to the curtain faith by 
seeing, in a friend’s house, a very elegant and taste- 
ful set, and had, without the knowledge of his wife, 
ordered their parlor curtains as a pleasant surprise 
for Christmas. 

The truth was, his previous prejudices arose from 
the fact that the curtains which he had been in the 
habit of seeing had not been adapted to the room, 
furniture, &c. Moreover, as is frequently the case, 
they had been ill made and ill hung, and thus their 
proper effect lost. 

A cultivated taste, an experienced hand, are re- 
quired as much in the selection and arrangement 
of curtains as in the designing and coloring of a 
landscape ; and, until within a short time, Philadel- 
phia has been far behind her sister city, New York, 
in such matters. 

Mr. W. H. Carryl was, we believe, the first one 
to open a store entirely devoted to materials for 
draperies; and to the temptations of his elegant as- 
sortment may be attributed the great change which 
has taken place in portions of our city—curtains 
now being seen at ten private residences where, pre- 


viously, they were scarce found at one. It is unne- 
cessary to say how much they add to the style and 
elegance of these establishments, from the street as 
well as in their interior. 

Since our October number was issued, in which 
we gave the fashions for 1851, Mr. Carry] has re- 
ceived orders from many of the southern and western 
cities, and so close is the personal attention which 
he bestows upon them, that he never fails to give 
satisfaction. Indeed, nothing more is necessary 
than to send him the length and width of the win- 
dow frame, the size of the rooms, color of the fur- 
nishing material, &c., and his artistic taste will pro- 
vide everything to harmonize in style and price, 
Many of his beautiful styles are to be seen in our 
new and magnificent hotel, the “ Girard House.” 

His assortment of French and Vienna brocatelles, 
India satin damasks, and French satin and damask 
laines, of every color, and embroidered lace curtains 
of all qualities and prices, cannot be surpassed. 

Two entirely new styles of curtain, lambrequin, 
and cornice, we give in this number. 

No. 1 has a very elegant cornice, which was ex- 
hibited by Mr. Carryl at the World's Fair, and there 
received the premium which it so well deserves. The 
curtain and lambrequin are of brocatelle, crimson 
ground with a raised satin figure of maroon. Green 
and gold is another gorgeous variety. The trim- 
ming of fringe upon the lambrequin is entirely new, 
and has an exceedingly rich and graceful effect. 
The bands that loop back the curtains are of gimp 
cord, with tassels corresponding to those depending 
from above. The under curtains are of embroidered 
lace. 

No. 2. This cornice is exceedingly classical, but 
must be seen in the store to have all its beauty ap- 
preciated. A heavy silk fringe, fifteen inches in 
length, ornaments the curtain instead of a lambre- 
quin. The material is an India satin damask of 
crimson color, with cords and tassels matching. 
Lace under curtains complete the drapery of the 
windows. 

Mr. Carry] has recently removed from 218 to 169 
Chestnut Street, where he has one of the largest 
stores in the city, and where his splendid display of 
curtain materials, furniture coverings, and every 
description of parlor trimming arrests the attention 
of all passers-by. He has also painted window- 
shades, and buff Holland shades, which are now 
used in almost every house in the city. We confi- 
dently recommend him to our readers, far and near, 
as one who cannot fail to satisfy even the most fas- 


tidious taste. 
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EBITGRS’ 


Tr is curious to note the contempt for woman’s intellect 
expressed by men generally, with the compliments, or con- 
fessions rather, of her wonderful sagacity, which are im- 
plied before the scene described or incidents recorded are 
concluded. We were amused by a recent specimen of this 
inconsistency. In a work lately published—* Oorrespond- 
ance entre le Compte De Mirabeau et le Compte De la 
Marck, pendant les années 1789, 1790, e@ 1791,” &c.—the 
Count De la Marck says of Marie Antoinette, “ The queen, 
so far from having any taste or desire to meddle in public 
affairs (before the Revolution), had a positive repugnance 
for doing so—probably arising from the usual levity of the 
Semale character” We have marked this last profound 
observation, to make it more emphatic. The levity of the 
JSemale mind or character is set down as an established fact! 
Yet, in this same “Correspondence,” as it progresses, are 
brought out the true strength, steadfastness, and sagacity 
of each character mingling in that awful drama; and the 
queen, by the united testimony of the most eminent men, 
acted the loftiest part of all, De la Marck acknowledges 
her superiority and the natural power of her mind, to un- 
ravel the dark intricacies of deceit and danger around her. 
Mirabeau, commenting on the royal counselors, says, sig- 
nificantly, “ Ze Roi n’a qu’un homme, c'est sa femme.” The 
king has but one man—it is his wife. 

But there is a testimonial of her great abilities more 
sure and solemn than the acknowledgments of men: it is 
the emanations of her own mind. In this “Correspond- 
ence” is a letter of the queen to Compte De Mercy, dated 
August 16,1791. The British reviewer says of this “re- 
markable letter,” that “it far exceeds in interest any let- 
ter in the ‘ Mirabeau and La Marck Correspondence.’ On 
reading it, it is difficult not to come to the conclusion that, 
if Marie Antoinette had been sovereign, either royalty 
would not have perished in her hands, or she would have 
died in the field, and not on the scaffold.” 

The result of the opinions of these men is this: La Marck 
and Mirabeau acknowledge the talents of Marie Antoinette 
to be far superior to those of Louis XVI., or any man of his 
court and cabinet; while the British reviewer places her 
in sagacity above both La Marck and Mirabeau. Yet, 
while these confessions are extracted from men by facts 
which they cannot but admit, they still persist in stigma- 
tizing the female mind as “ frivolous,” “ weak,” and unable 
to comprehend the general principles of philosophy and 
science. The aim of female education, when any mental 
culture at all is permitted, has been to keep the mind of 
women engaged in frivolous pursuits—the accomplish- 
ments, as these are called—and then, because they devote 
themselves chiefly to what they have been taught to value 
as most befitting their talents and station, they are ac- 
cused of “ natural levity of character.” 

Give women some pursuit which men esteem important, 
and see if their work is not well done, provided they are 
suitably trained. Now, we do not desire to change the 
station of the sexes, or give to women the work of men. 
We only want our sex to become fitted for their own sphere. 
But we believe this comprises, besides all h hold care 
and domestic duties, three important vocations, requiring 
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and conducted on a scale as liberal, as that of the other 
sex. 

Women are the teachers—they should be qualified for this 
great department, and employed in it; if not entirely to 
the exclusion of male teachers, yet certainly in a tenfold 
proportion. 

Women are the preservers—they should be instructed in 
medical science, and become physicians for their own sex 
and for children. 

Women are the helpers—they should be intrusted with the 
management of all charities where their own sex and chil- 
dren are concerned. They might manage Savings Banks, 
and they would do this to better advantage for the poor de- 
positors than is now the fashion. The idea of Savings 
Banks was originated by a woman, Mrs. Priscilla Wake 
field. 

Waar Women ARE pornc.—We have just enumerated 
three pursuits that we call truly feminine. The first, that 
of teaching, is happily progressing in our land. We will 
treat of it more at large in a future number. The second, 
Semale physicians, is rapidly gaining ground in public 
favor. Our “Appeal”—see page 185—will demonstrate 
this. Since that was written, the first public Commence- 
ment of a Female Medical College ever held in the world 
was witnessed in Philadelphia. It was a proud day for the 
true friends of moral progress, which can only be attained 
by placing the female sex where God has ordained their 
power—as conservators of home, health, and happiness. 

The graduating class, consisting of eight ladies, deport- 
ed themselves with that modest, womanly dignity com- 
manding admiration and respect from the immense assem- 
blage. Probably fifteen hundred persons were present, 
and witnessed with approbation the conferring of full de 
grees of Doctor of Medicine on these young women. And 
such is the call for female physicians that, had the num- 
ber, instead of eight, consisted of eighty, or even eight 
hundred, we believe they would all succeed in finding 
places open for their practice. We advise every young wo- 
man who has a taste for the profession, and wishes for the 
means of supporting herself and doing good, to enter on 
the study of medicine without delay. 

Tae Trovetes or A Port.—A popular poet relates that one 
of his friends expressed great anxiety to obtain a sight of a 
new work of his, just then publishing, Accordingly, he 
took some pains, and went to some expense to gratify so 
laudable and flattering a curiosity. Having procured a 
copy, he hastened with it to his friend; and, not finding 
him at home, left the precious volume on his table. They 
met some weeks afterwards, and the critic began to up- 
braid the poet for not complying with his request. An ex- 
planation ensuing, it appeared that the new book had lain, 
during this interval, not unseen, but unopened on the 
table. “Truly,” says the critic, “I heard you were at my 
chamber, but it never occurred to me that you had left the 
book; for which I am sorry, as it was but yesterday that I 
suffered Betsy to take it: she complained so grievously of 
wanting paper to put up her hair with.” The poet’s mor- 
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an epigrammatic dedication to his friend, which he intend- 
ed as a prodigy, not only of wit, but of penmanship. The 
volume was forthwith reclaimed from the toilet; but the 
epigram, and one of his choicest episodes, had descended 
from the lady’s brows to some receptacle of dust and ashes, 
from which they were irrecoverable. 


Female WRITERS. 


“ Soyez plutot ma¢on si c’est 14 votre talent, 
Ouvriers estime dans un travail necessaire, 
Qu’ auteurs meprisé on préte vulgaire.” 


Thus speaks a judicious critic, and with him we fully con- 
eur. Such women as Miss Edgeworth and Mrs. More, who 
instruct nations and delight successive generations, are to 
be prized above all stitchers and knitters, as far as spirit 
is beyond matter; but a good pair of stockings, or a well- 
made petticoat, is a much better thing than a feeble at- 
tempt at literature. Many persons mistake a desire, for the 
ability to perform; pale reflections of the brilliancy that 
has dazzled in the writings of others; exaggerations of 
common ideas; incidents that have been rechauffé a thou- 
sand times; a tyrannical father, an angel for the lover, a 
mercenary and defeated speculator, a triumphant heroine 
—-stories are every day produced from such materials. But 
will these be read? Will they bring as much satisfaction, 
eredit, or reward to the manufacturer as might be obtained 
by the despised NEEDLES? 


OUR TREASURY. 
WONDERFUL CHILDREN. 
BY LADY MORGAN. 


“So wise, so young, they say do ne’er live long.” 
Ricwarp IIT. 


Tr is a curious fact that, in the present times, we have 
none of those preeocious prodigies so numerous in the olden 
time. It seems to have been one of the peculiar privileges 
of the wisdom of our ancestors to produce those infant 
miracles of learning and science, the “admirable Crich- 
tons” of the nursery, who studied in cradles and lectured 
from gocarts. “I was not,” says the quaint, but most 
amusing Mr. Evelyn, “initiated into any rudiments til I 
was four years old; and then one Friar taught us at the 
church door of Wotton!” This—* till I was four years old” 
—imarks his conviction of his own backwardness, in com- 
paring himself with other children of his age and times; 
but it was more particularly in reference to the superior 
wit, talent, and learning of his own son, at that early 
period of his brief existence, who was, to use his afflicted 
father’s words, a “ prodigy for wit and understanding.” A 
prodigy, indeed! for, “at two years and a half old, he 
could perfectly read any of the English, French, Latin, and 
Gothic characters, pronouncing the three first languages 
exactly,” &c. &c. 

Th? termination of this most short, splendid, and unna- 
tural career is worth marking: “He died,” says Evelyn, 
“at five years, after six fits of quartan ague, with which it 
pleased God to visit him; though, in my opinion, he was 
suffocated by the women and maids who tended him, and 
covered him too hot with blankets, as he lay in a cradle, 
near an excessive hot fire (in a quartan fever)! I suffered 
him to be opened, when they found he was what is vulgar- 
ly called, livergrown!” What a picture! what a history 
of the times, the state of science, and the wisdom of our 
ancestors! In the first instance, the attributing an inflic- 
tion to the Divine visitation, which was, at the same time, 
assignable to vulgar nursery maids and hot blankets. In 
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the next, the vain father not perceiving that the genius of 
his child was but disease, and his supernatural intelli- 
gence only the unnatural development of faculties, most 
probably produced by mal-organization, which the style of 
his rearing and education was so calculated to confirm. 
“Before his fifth year, he had not only skill to read most 
written hands, but to decline all nouns, conjugate the 
verbs, regular and irregular, learned out ‘ Puerilis,’ got by 
heart almost the entire vocabulary of Latin and French 
primitives, could make congruous syntax, turn English 
into Latin, construe and prove what he had read, knew the 
government and use of relatives, verbs, substantives, ellip- 
ses, and many figures and tropes, and made a considerable 
progress in Comonius’s ‘Janua,’ and had a strong passion 
for Greek.” 

This is too frightful—it makes one shudder to transcribe 
it. Such, however, was the education by which an accom- 
plished and really knowing parent—knowing for the age in 
which he lived—hesitated not to hurry his wonderful child 
to an untimely grave. 

Such, however, were the times, when learning was dear- 
ly prized and knowledge little diffused; when monastic 
universities, founded by the church, through the influence 
of its royal and noble dependents, were the sole deposi- 
tories of the little that was known worth the labor of ac- 
quiring; and when the most learned of the community had 
less solid practical information than the operative me- 
chanics of the present day. Such were the times when 
plague, pestilence, and famine were events of ordinary oo- 
currence; when corruption in morals and baseness in poli- 
tics flourished, even to the extent of surrounding a king, at 
the altar of his God, with the ministers of his vices, and 
converting the “brightest” and the “wisest” into the 
worst and meanest of mankind. These were the times of 
the most brutal ignorance in the people, and the greatest 
profligacy in the nobility; and these were the times that 
produced such learned little prodigies as young Evelyn, 
under a system of education calculated to make such pro- 
digies; but not to form citizens for a free state, nor legis- 
lators for a great nation. 

Whatever may have been the natural abilities of this 
poor child, to have made such a progress in the learned 
languages at five years old, he must have*been the object 
and victim of a very laborious system of study, all applied 
to the exercise of his memory. He must therefore have 
submitted to close confinement in warm rooms, to the pri- 
vation of air and exercise, and to a sedentary and cramped 
position; and he was probably much injured by the gross 
habit of eating and the want of personal purity, so remark- 
able in an age when meat was devoured three or four times 
a day, even by the most dainty, and when general ablu- 
tions were resorted to more as a remedy than a daily 
habit. 

The overworking of the brain at the expense of all the 
other functions, must also have had a fatal effect even on 
children of robust temperaments; and the Indian practice 
of flinging their offspring into the sea to sink or swim, as 
strength or feebleness decided, was humanity and civiliza- 
tion to the system pursued in times quoted with such ap- 
probation—a system by which infant intelligence was tor- 
tured into intellectual precocity, and hurried to an early 
tomb under the precipitating concurrences of “ maids, wo- 
men, hot blankets, and excessive hot fires.” 

What is most notable in all this is that Mr. Evelyn, the 
father of the unfortunate infant, was one of the cleverest 
and most advanced men of his time, and much celebrated 
for his translation of, and his essay prefixed to, the “Golden 
Book” of St. Chrysostom, “concerning the Education of 
Children.” 
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SORROWS AND THEIR USE. 
BY FREDERIKA BREMER. 


Iw the time of sorrow and care, souls draw near to one 
another. When outward adversity storms around us, we 
gather together, and the most beautiful flowers of friend- 
ship and intimacy spring up and grow beneath the tears 
of sorrow. In the family circle, a common source of grief 
destroys all little dissensions and disagreements, and 
brings all hearts, all interests to one point. Especially if 
the death of one of the family is threatened, then all dis- 
cords are silent; then all hearts throb harmoniously, 
though mournfully ; all thoughts agree and form a sooth- 
ing garland of peace, in whose bosom the loved invalid 
rests. 

And yet earthly cares, wasting sorrow, those sharp 
swords that pierce the inmost soul, do not kill! The won- 
derful germ of life can draw nourishment from sorrow; 
can, like the polypus, be cut apart, grow together again, 
and live, and suffer. Mourning mother, wife, bride, daugh- 
ter, sister; hearts of women, which care ever crushes and 
wounds the deepest, bear witness to it! You have seen 
your beloved one die, have longed to die with him, and yet 
live, and cannot die. What dolIsay? If you can resign 
yourself to live, is it not true that a hreath from Heaven 
will pour consolation and strength into your soul? CanI 
doubt of this, and think of thee, noble Thilda R., mourning 
bride of the noblest of husbands? Thou didst receive his 
last sigh, thou lost with him thy all upon earth; thy for- 
tune was dark and joyless, and yet thou wert so resigned, 
so gentle, so kind, so good! Thou didst weep, but saidst, 
trustingly, to thy sympathizing friends, “ Believe me, it is 
not so very hard to bear!” Ah, that was a peace which 
the world cannot give. And when thou saidst, to dissipate 
thy grief, “I will not disturb this peace with my sadness,” 
we believed that he from his grave cared yet for thy happi- 
ness, encompassed thee still with his love, and strength- 
ened and consoled thee—“‘ And there appeared an angel 
unto him from Heaven, strengthening him.” 

Patient sufferers, blessings on you! You reveal God’s 
kingdom on earth, and show us the way to Heaven. From 
the crown of thorns we see eternal roses spring. 





To Corresponpents.—The following articles are accepted : 
“Helen and Bella: a Leaf from Life,” “March,” “ Song— 
The hearth was piled,” &c., “A Sabbath Morning in Octo- 
ber,” “ Single Solitude” and “Single Blessedness,” “ Softly 
oer my Spirit Stealing,” and “ The Sunny South.” 

No letter accompanied the article entitled, “Glimpses of 
the Life of our Minister.” 





Literarn Notices. 





From Lippincott, Gramso & Co. (successors to Grigg & 
Elliot), No. 14 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

THE LADY KILLER. By Rebecca Hicks. The author 
of this modest-looking little volume is already widely 
known as a contributor to the “Lady’s Book” and other 
periodicals. A sprightly vivacity marks the story, and 
some of the characters are sketched with spirit and power. 
Miss Frances Penn, the maiden aunt, is the most conspicu- 
ous personage, well drawn and sustained. We are glad to 
see the gifted daughters of the South contributing thus to 
the literature of their country. Miss Hicks deserves a 
warm welcome. 


A GUIDE TO GERMAN LITERATURE. By Frantz 
Adolph Moscbzisker. 


Published in London, 1850. 2 vols. 














MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 





This excellent work is, we are happy to learn, soon to be 
republished in the United States. The author, a German 
scholar, has come to reside in our land, where his brilliant 
talents and gréat acquirements will, we trust, soon be ap- 
preciated. His work, now before us, is highly praised by 
the British press, and received many warm commendations 
from the most eminent British writers. Among other dis- 
tinguished names, Mr. Carlyle has thus given his testi- 
mony to the merits of the author, after highly praising his 
“Guide,” &c.: “I am bound to acknowledge a good service 
done, on your part, to the whole English world.” We 
trust its republication here will prove a “ good service” to 
the American world, and to the author of the book. 

From Biancuarp & Lea, Philadelphia — 

A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL LITERATURE. By R.W. 
Browne, M. A., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and Professor of 
Classical Literature in King’s College, London. Greek 
Literature. This work, as its title plainly indicates, will be 
valuable in the hands of the literary, as well as in those of 
the historical student. It abounds in facts in relation 
to men and principles, once the moving and impulsive di- 
rectors of a great and warlike people, which should be re- 
flected on by those who are now, perhaps, running the same 
race of glory, to be lost in the same mists of obscurity. 
The facts which have been preserved in this volume of the 
classical literature of Greece, are presumed to be the mest 
authentic that have ever yet been compiled. 

ECLOGUE EX Q. HORATIT FLACCI POEMATIBUS. 
This volume of the classical series, edited by Drs. Schmita 
and Zumpt, contains nearly all the poems of Horace, those 
only being excluded which cannot be applied to educational 
purposes. a 

From Govutp & Lixcoiy, Boston, through Dantets & Syn, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE EXCELLENT WOMAN, AS DESCRIBED BY THE 
BOOK OF PROVERBS. With an introduction by Wm. B. 
Sprague, D. D., author of “ Letters to a Daughter,” “Let- 
ters to Young Men,” etc. At a time when there are so 
many temptations offered to induce women to throw off 
the modesty and the dignity of their sex, and to seduce them 
from their natural sphere of duty and usefulness, the ap- 
pearance of such a book as this should be received with 
more than common interest. We think it better calcu- 
lated than anything we have read for a long time to ele- 
vate, adorn, and Christianize the female heart and cha- 
racter. 

NOVELTIES OF THE NEW WORLD;; or, the Adventures 
and Discoveries of the First Explorers of North America. 
By Joseph Banvard, author of “Plymouth and the Pil- 
grims.” With illustrations. We understand from the 
publishers that the first volume of Mr. Banvard’s series of 
American histories met with a rapid sale. We anticipate 
for the volume before us a reception equally flattering to 
the author, whose style is peculiarly adapted to fascinat 
while it instructs the youthful mind. 

THE ISLAND HOME; OR, THE YOUNG CAST. 
AWAYS. Edited by Christopher Romaunt, Esq. We have 
here another work for the amusement and instruction of 
youth, in which the author has been very successful. Also 
for sale by Daniels & Smith, 36 North Sixth Street. 

YOUNG AMERICANS ABROAD; or, Vacation in Burope. 
Travels in England, France, Holland, Belgium, Prussia, and 
Switzerland. We have still another work of the same cha- 
racter as the above, and from the same publishers and 
agents. It has numerous illustrations, which, with its con- 
tents, will render it most agreeable to those who are just 
commencing their “travels.” Also for sale by Daniels & 
Smith, 36 North Sixth Street. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





From Henperson & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia :— 

THE BIZARRE. A Serial for Fireside and Wayside. 
Conducted by Joseph M. Church. The editor of the “ Bi- 
zarre” is not only universally known as a man of business, 
but universally esteemed for his rare and versatile literary 
attainm euts. 


From M. W. Dopp, New York, through Lixpsay & BLakis- 
TON, Philadelphia :— 

WINTER IN SPITZBERGEN. <A Book for Youth. From 
the German of C. Hildebrandt. By E. Goodrich Smith. 
This book is written in a very familiar style of dialogue, 
comprising ten evenings or chapters, and abounds in high- 
ly interesting incidents and descriptions. It contains a 
number of handsome illustrations, and, altogether, will 
form an agreeable fireside companion for the family during 
the long winter evenings. 

THE SOVEREIGNS OF THE BIBLE. By Eliza H. Steele, 
author of “Heroines of Sacred History,” etc. This is an 
elegantly printed book, and contains a number of memoirs 
of the principal characters of the Scriptures, collected from 
the books of Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, and the Prophets. 
It is very beautifully illustrated. 

SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH. With 
an introduction by Tryon Edwards, D.D. First American 
from the twelfth London edition. 

THE FIRST WOMAN. By Gardner Spring, D.D. This 
is an essay on the education and duties of woman, which 
makes home her proper sphere. 

From CHARLES Scrisner, New York, through A. Hart, 
Philadelphia :-— 

DREAM LIFE: a FPuble of the Seasons. By Ik. Marvel. 
Most of our readers will probably recollect the entertaining 
stories of Ik. Marvel. Well, here is a very curious and a 
very interesting volume from that same Ik., which we 
think will be received with as much pleasure, and, we 
hope, with as much profit, by our young friends, as any- 
thing that has preceded it from the same source. 

HOM@OPATHY. An Examination of the Doctrines and 
Evidences. By Worthington Hooker, M.D., author of 
“Physician and Patient,” etc. It appears that this is one 
of the “ Fiske Fund Prize Dissertations of the Rhode Island 
Medical Society,” and embraces a most searching investiga- 
tion of the merits of the new system of Homceopathy. 

EXAMPLES OF LIFE AND DEATH. By Mrs. L. H. 
Sigourney. Like everything that has fallen from the pen 
of Mrs. 8., the work before us is eminently conducive to 
the elevation of the human heart to the highest degree of 
moral and Christian excellence. 

From J. 8. Reprretp, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Zrener, Philadelphia :— 

CLOVER NOOK; OR, RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD IN THE WEST. By Aiice Carey. The 
contents of this volume comprise many faithful and beau- 
tiful sketches of humble life in the West. 

DREAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT. A Panorama of Ro- 
mance. By Caroline Chesebro’. The name of the author 
of this volume has long been familiar to American readers, 
and, as it ought to be, is cherished as that of one of the 
most gifted female writers of our country. We have here, 
in a compact form, all those beautiful sketches which have, 
from time to time, given so much pleasure, and imparted 
so great an amount of moral instruction to her readers, 
and are perfectly sure that no person, who has not already 
become acquainted with the purity of sentiment and the 
glow of feeling which pervade the entire volume, will 
peruse it without forming ar elevated idea of the character 
and attainments of Caroline Chesebro’. 
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From Ticknor, Reep & Freips, Boston, through W. P. 
Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

GREENWOOD LEAVES: a Obvllection of Sketches and 
Letters. By Grace Greenwood. Second Series. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOD, AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Grace Greenwood. This is a very neat lit- 
tle volume, containing a number of entertaining stories, 
which cannot fail to have their effect upon the guileless 
hearts of the little readers for whom they were prepared, 
and flowing as they do, most evidently, from a heart that 
truly appreciates their innocence. The embellishments 
are very beautiful and appropriate. 

THE SNOW-IMAGE, AND OTHER TWICE-TOLD 
TALES. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. This volume contains 
many of the author’s earliest productions, as well as many 
of his latest, all of which have been heretofore published in 
the periodicals of the day, and upon which the literary 
reputation of the author was first established. 

A BOOK OF ROMANCES, LYRICS, AND 
SONGS. By Bayard Taylor. The author of this vol- 
ume of poetry is well known to the public, with whom, 
whether deservedly or not, he has been, and perhaps 
still is, a favorite. We opened the ‘book’? with a 
consciousness of this fact, without being particular as 
to the page, and commenced reading the seventh verse 
of ‘* Mon-da-Min ; or, the Romance of Moile,’’ as fol- 
lows— 

‘¢ This boy, by nature, was companionless ; 

His soul drew nurture only when it sucked 
The savage dugs of Fable’’ 





‘Stop there!’ said a friend, who had taken a seat 


near our book table. ‘I never before heard of the dugs 


of Fable. But, even though Madam Fable, who, it 
appears, suckled the boy, had dugs, what reason is 
there to suppose that they were ‘ savage dugs?’’’ We 


could not answer, and turned to a distant page, where 
we met with ‘‘a savage beauty,’’ which turned out to 
be a wild cat, with whom the author, or somebody else, 
notwithstanding her ‘* brutish nature,’’ had lain down, 
and ‘slept at last,’? his “arm was on her neck.’ 
Here our friend stopped us again, with the remark that 
he did not think there was so much of the savage in 
Taylor’s poetry; whereupon we laid the ‘book’? 
down for a perusal hereafter, at our leisure, when we 
shall doubtless be recompensed by the discovery of in- 
numerable beauties, worthy of the fame and better so- 
ciety of the author. 

We hope, however, that this will not be looked upon 
as a criticism of the ‘* buok.’? Bayard Taylor isa man 
of genius, and, of course, a man of deep thought and of 
deeper feeling. There are, doubtless, many beautiful and 
rare poetic gems within the leaves of the ‘* book,’’ many 
noble and sublime sentiments expressed in chaste and 
animated diction, which will entitle the author to a 
high and honorable distinction among the best poets of 
his country. 

From Samvet 8. & Wiuam Woop, New York, through 
Danrets & SurrH, Philadelphia :— 

THE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. With an 
Introduction, Historical and Critical, The whole methodi- 
cally arranged and amply illustrated; with forms of cor 
recting and parsing, improprieties for correction, examples 
for parsing, questions for examination, exercises for writ- 
ing, observations for the advanced student, decisions and 
proof for the attainment of disputed points, occasional 
strictures and defences, an exhibition of the general me- 
thod of analysis, and a key to the oral exercises; to which 
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are added four appendixes, pertaining separately to the 
four parts of grammar. By Goold Brown, formerly Princi- 
pal of an English and Classical Academy, New York; au- 
thor of the “Institutes of English Grammar,” “ The First 
Lines of English Grammar,” etc. We have copied the en- 
tire title of this work, which we presume will be a sufficient 
guide to those who may desire to possess a complete work 
on the subject of English grammar. It contains upwards 
of a thousand closely printed pages, and, for the rest, must 
depend upon the author's well-earned reputation for suc- 
cess. 





From Joun Taytor, New York, through T. K. CoLtrys, 
Jr., 8. E. corner of Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia :-— 

SALANDER AND THE DRAGON. A Romance of the 
Hartz Prison. By Frederic William Shelton, M.A. A se 
cond edition of a very pleasant allegory, which we have be- 
fore favorably noticed, intended to illustrate the danger 
and the wickedness of slanderous and unkind insinuations. 

From Bunce & Baorner, and H. N. Sxuvver, New York, 
through T. B. Pererson, Philadelphia :— 

HOME AND ITS INFLUENCES. A Story for the Home 
Circle. This is a very interesting tale of its class, written 
in an agreeable and natural style. It is from the pen of 
Adelia Sidney, who, it may be as well to state, is the 
daughter of Lord De L’Isle and Dudley. 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


From Henry Carey Baird (successor to E. L. Carey), 
Philadelphia: “The Practical Calculator.” No. 5. Price 
2% cents. A valuable work for engineers, mechanics, etc. 

From the Publisher, Carlisle, Pa.: “The Temple: de- 
voted to Masonry, Literature, and Science.” An interest- 
ing and popular work, ably edited by B. Parke and F. Blu- 
menthal. 

From Dewitt & Davenport, New York: “The Rifle Ran- 
gers.” By Captain Mayne Reid. Price 50 cents, 

New Works IN Tre Press or H. Lona & Brorner, New 
Yorx.—* Marian Withers,” by Miss Jewsbury; “Wan Nan 
Gee: a Romance of the War of 1812;” “ The Seven Brothers 
of Wyoming ;” “The Guerilla Chief;” “The Shabby Fami- 
ly,” by Henry Mayhew, a sequel tu the “Greatest Plague 
in Life;” “Kenneth,” by G. W. M. Neynolds; “A New 
Ethiopian Song Book;” and “Life and Adventures of 
Michael Armstrong.” 
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Our Fasmion Piates.—Some persons, of whom it may be 
anid that they possess a peculiarly nice appreciation of 
effects without a peculiarly nice appreciation of causes, are 
in the habit of condemning our fashion plates, because, in 
their judgment, the female form is represented in what 
they deem to be a “wasp-like shape,” or in that of an 
“hourglass,” an “inverted cone,” ete. And, having satis- 
fied themselves that their premises are correct, they pro- 
ceed to enumerate the awful consequences that will inevi- 
tably result to the health and happiness of the rising gene- 


ration, from the contemplation and imitation of the 


aforesaid hideous and demoralizing fashion plates. These 
good people, however, do not seem to reflect that the fash- 
ton plate is simply a picture of the human form enveloped 
in certain robes, or outward dress and covering, and that 
the effect, whatever it may be, is produced by the ingenious 
er artistical arrangement of the said dress or costume, 
more than by any compression, contortion, or expansion 
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of the living and moving human form itself. It is not our 
fault, therefore, if the ladies, in the exercise of their own 
good taste and discernment, wear skirts of such wide and 
flowing dimensions that a fair representation of them in 
our fashion plates reduces the apparent size of their waists 
to what may seem, to the uninitiated, to be an unnatural, 
an uneasy, or an unhealthy slenderness. 

We could, indeed, wish that such benevolent persons as 
entertain these sad apprehensions of the effects of the 
fashion plates, would take the trouble, in order to render 
themselves more happy in regard to the health and comfort 
of their female relatives and friends, to make a fair mathe- 
matical comparison between the dimensions of the busts 
and upper portions of the female form, in our plates, and 
the length and ample dimensions of the lower part of the 
dress. We think they would discover more ingenuity than 
iniquity in the device, which presents a delicate human 
form, not, as they apprehend, by lacing and screw, but by 
simply enveloping it in full and flowing robes. We have 
never, by example or precept, been the friends or admirers 
of tight lacing. Something, however, is due to personal 
neatness, and to a pure and refined taste, which may not 
be referred to here, 

Mezzorints.—Our readers have an opportunity in this 
number of comparing the styles of two rival artists—*“ The 
Cottagers’ Sunday Morning,” engraved by Welch; “The 
Soldier’s Dream of Home,” by Walters. Both are admirable 
engravings. This number, it will be perceived, contains 
three model cottages: another of our new style of model cot- 
tages, and two in the ordinary way. “It is a Secret,” our 
subscribers may call a fashion plate, or what they please. 
They must say it is a beautiful engraving. 





Tue Corrace in the present number is from “ Ranlett’s” 
incomparable work on architecture, which can be procured 
of Messrs. Dewitt & Davenport, New York. 

Our Lrrerary Marrer in this number is worthy of com- 
mendation. There are several articles that may be spe- 
cially mentioned: “ Moving in the Country,” by a Villager ; 
“The Wrong Passenger,” by the author of “Miss Bremer’s 
Visit to Cooper’s Landing,” a lady who writes for no other 
publication than the “Lady’s Book ;” and “ Florence Sef- 
ton,” by Miss B. Gartland. 

Applications For AvTOGRAPHS.—We are frequently asked 
for our autograph. There is one certain way of procuring 
it: Remit us three dollars, and we will send it, affixed toa 
receipi, in our most flourishing style. 





We have been forced to reprint the early numbers of this 
year. They are now ready, and orders received in the morn- 
ing are mailed the same day. We cannot insert the very 
favorable notices we have received, both written and print- 
ed. Our “Book” would not contain them all. Indeed, 
we are doing very well, for our subscribers know that 
they will receive a good work the year through; and they 
also know that there is but one “ Lady's Book” published 
in the United States—but one work that caters exclusively 
for American ladies—and that is “Godey’s Lady’s Book.” 





WE make a few more extracts from our London corre 
fpondent’s letter, a portion of which was published in our 
last number. 

London. 
My near Mr. Gopey :— 

On the death of great personages, but especially of those 
of royal descent, there is generally displayed, in countries 
politically constituted as this is, a great amount of hype 
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critical sorrow and ostentatious testi ials of affected re- 
gret. Such, however, I do not think was altogether the 
character of the testimonials paid to the memory, the vir- 
tues, and the sufferings of the late Duchess of Angoul ‘ 
who deceased at Paris a short time since. This lady, Maria 
Theresa Charlotte de Bourbon, was the only daughter of 
Louis XVII., and Marie Antoinette, of Austria. She was 
born on the 19th December, 1778. Through her mother, 
she was the granddaughter of the Empress Maria Theresa, 
whose names she bore. The whole course of this noble 
woman’s life, from the execution of her parents to the last 
moments of her eventful career, has been, as has been feel- 
ingly expressed, one entire course of misfortune—one long 
martyrdom. But I cannot follow that eventful career, from 
the breaking out of the French Revolution, through all the 
changes and vicissitudes of the various governments of the 
people, without doing violence to the restrictions imposed 
upon my pen. In all of them it may be justly said that 
the Duchess of Angouleme was interested and intimately 
connected. But throughout all of them, whether in exile 
or in the palaces of her forefathers, she maintained the 
character of a pious woman, of much amability of disposi- 
tion, of great charity and patience, and of great good sense. 

The princely munificence of the American Minister, Mr. 
Lawrence, forms a new era in the diplomatic representa- 
tion of the United States at the Court of St. James. What- 
ever might have been thought of “republican simplicity” 
fifty years ago, people here have now quite an exalted 
opinion of republican wealth. It is gratifying to find, how- 
ever, that all its displays are not made exclusively for the 
gratification of aristocratic tastes. The American Commis- 
sioners and Jurors of the Great Exhibition were recently 
entertained by Mr. Lawrence and his lady, at their resi- 
dence in Piccadilly. There waa quite a number of the 
American Exhibitors from the United States present. 

The National Gallery, on its re-opening, presented three 
new pictures: One, a little portrait of an old man, by Van 
Eyck; second, a portrait of Rembrandt, by himself; the 
third is “De Ruyter and his Officers Embarking,” by Back- 
huysen. The first was purchased from Lord Middleton’s 
collection for £365, and the second from the same collec- 
tion for £400. The third was bequeathed to the nation by 
Mr. Bredel, lately deceased. 

You must caution our American authors and compilers, 
Mr. Godey. It is understood here that a treaty “for the 
suppression of literary piracy” has been actually signed be- 
tween Great Britain and France. The nature and extent 
of the punishment are not named. Death is the usual 
punishment for piracy on the ocean. But that would be 
too severe for petty larceny. Besides, it would take a very 
learned jury to determine to whom the various small lite 
rary articles in circulation at this late day, in the progress 
of letters, originally belonged. ¥. E. W. 

Tae Mecuantcs’ Institute, of Ohio, at Cincinnati, have 
awarded their Dretoma to “Ayers Cherry Pectoral,” the 
widely celebrated remedy for colds, coughs, and consump- 
tion. This honor was richly merited by the inventor of 
that invaluable medicine, which has secured not only the 
above commendation, but also that of the most eminent 
physicians in this, as well as the highest medical authority 
in other countries. And what isa far greater encomium 
on its usefulness is that it has won its way to almost 
every fireside of the American people. 

Mr. Bristow has shown us a beautiful piece of penman- 
ship—“ The Declaration of Independence”—done by him- 
self, in a most masterly manner. It is intended as a pre- 
sent for Kossuth. 














We promised, in a late number. to give a description 
of the manner in which Honiton Lace is made. This kind 
of lace is a great favorite with our fashionables. 

Hontron Lacemakine.—This lace has, within the past few 
years, gained such favor with the ladies that it bids fair to 
supersede the use of all others. Two points which may ex- 
plain the reason for this preference are, the very great 
utility and durability of the Honiton lace, end its capability 
for producing the most elaborate and the richest patterns 
The method of making all laces is fundamentally the 
same; and, in describing the mode of operation in the one 
case, we at the same time show how all others are made, 
the difference in the Honiton being that the pattern is pro- 
duced separately, and then transferred to the fine ground 
net, while in most of the other laces pattern and grounding 
are produced at the same time. This gives the Honiton 
lacemakers the greater facility in the production of elabo- 
rate designs; and, as it admits of the constant retransfer- 
ring of the pattern from one grounding to another when 
the original is worn out, conduces to its durability, and to 
the esteem in which it is held by ladies who, though they 
like to wear only good and rich laces, are still careful 
enough of their husbands’ purses to choose those which 
will wear the longest. 

In former days, lacemaking was a favorite employment 
even with ladies of rank and station; and, in some rural 
districts, there are yet found many ladies who practice the 
art for their amusement; but perfection in it, as in every 
other handicraft, can only be atisined by constant practice, 
and therefore these amateurs are never very formidable 
rivals to their more humble sisters to whom this labor is a 
source of gain. The work is by no means an ungraceful 
one; and, though trying to the eyes, not nearly so injuri- 
ous to the health as the stooping over and leaning the chest 
against a hard frame, a practice in which many of our fair 
young friends unfortunately persist in indulging. The 
laceworker has on her knee a large cushion or pillow, co- 
vered with black or dark green material, and on this cush- 
ion the pattern for the lace is transferred by pins from the 
paper design, the pins being placed close to, or more dis- 
tant from, each other, according as the pattern is close or 
open. The material for working consists of marvelously 
fine flaxen thread wound on reels, and these threads are 
thrown round and between the pins with such unerring 
exactness that the most graceful lines and minute effects 
of shading are carefully given. In making a comparative- 
ly narrow pattern, several hundred reels are required, and 
when the design is more elaborate the number increases in 
proportion. 

TuE following notice of “ Arthur’s Home Gazette” we take 
from “ Graham’s Magazine,” for February :— 

ArtHur’s Home Gazette.—We call the attention of our 
readers to the prospectus of this valuable literary journal; 
and we do it with the more heartiness as we have known 
its editor intimately for many years, and have known him 
as one of the most upright, consistent, laborious, talented, 
yet modest of our literary men. Mr. Arthur is an earnest, 
good man—practically the moral editor he pretends to be— 
there is no sham or flummery in his composition; bat, 
truthful and fearless, he conducts his journal as much as 
a matter of conscience as a matter of dollars. He is total- 
ly free, too, of all small jealousies of other people’s success ; 
but, with a keen eye to life and its surroundings, he at- 
tends rigidly to his own concerns, and Jabors to embody his 
observations and experiences, so as to make men wiser and 
better. 

To his we:l-known ability as an author, Mr. Arthur 
unites the rare gift of a capital writer for a journal, seizing 
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with happy tact upon the passing occurrences of the hour, 
and so combining them with his own manly reflections as 
to give us just views of life, and of its responsibilities, too, 
at the same glance. In the management of his journal, 
Mr. A. has had the sagacity to enlist brains—the best writ- 
ens are among his regular contributors; and, without any 
parade or pretence, he quietly issues his sheet each week, 
teeming with thought, and overflowing with the generous 
sentiments of a thorough Christian gentleman. 

If any of our readers desire to see a copy of the “Ga- 
szette,” he will furnish it upon application; if they desire to 
subscribe, they can have this magazine and that paper for 
$4, or Godey’s Lady’s Book and Arthur’s Home Gazette for 
$4. We have spoken frankly of Mr. Arthur and his paper 
—we have spoken what we believe. 

Tar “London Medical Gazette” gives the result of nu- 
merous experiments with roasted coffee, proving that it is 
the most powerful means not only of rendering animal and 
vegetable effluvia innocuous, but of actually destroying 
them. A room in which meat in an advanced degree of 
decomposition had been kept for some time was instantly 
deprived of all smell on an open coffee-roaster being carried 
through it, containing a pound of coffee newly roasted. In 
another room exposed to the effluvium occasioned by the 
clearing out of a dung-pit, so that sulphureted hydrogen 
and ammonia in great quantities could be chemically de- 
tected, the stench was completely removed, within half a 
minute, on the employment of three ounces of fresh roasted 
coffee, whilst the other parts of the house were permanently 
cleared of the same smell by being simply traversed with 
the coffee-roaster, although the cleansing of the dung-pit 
continued for several hours after. 

The best mode of using the coffee, as a disinfectant, is to 
dry the raw bean, pound it in a mortar, and then roast the 
powder on a moderately heated iron plate until it assumes 
a dark-brown tint, when it is fit for use. Then sprinkle it 
in sinks or cess-pools, or lay it on a plate in a room which 
you wish to have purified. Coffee acid or coffee oi] acts more 
readily in minute quantities. 





We have frequently given accounts of royal balls at the 
court of England’s Queen. We now give another of one in 
a very different and distant part of the world. 

“A Rovat Bau at Tanitt.—On the first of May, I wit- 
nessed a most interesting scene. Mr. Bruat, the French 
agent, made every effort to entertain the Tahitians. In the 
morning, the French sailors enacted a little sham fight on 
the water. Several boats were brought out, manned by 
akillfal rowers, and at the bow of each boat was placed a 
kind of step or ladder, on which stood a combatant armed 
with a stick. The boats were steered very close together, 
and the combatants tried to throw one another from their 
standing-places into the sea. A May pole was erected, at 
the top of which fluttered colored shirts, ribbons, and other 
articles of finery, the prizes of those who could fetch them 
down. At noon, the chiefs and other important personages 
among the natives were feasted. Salt meat, bacon, bread, 
roast pork, fruits, &c., were piled up in heaps on the lawn 
in front of the governor’s house; but the guests did not 
seat themselves around these as might have been expect- 
ed: the chiefs divided everything into portions, and each 
person carried his share home. In the evening, there were 
fireworks and a ball. This was one of the most interesting 
things I met with. I here saw the most abrupt contrasts 
between art and rnature—elegant French ladies beside 
ooarse, brown, native women; staff-officers in fail uniform 
among half-naked Indians. Many of the natives, indeed, 
wore, for this occasion, wide white trowsers and a shirt 
over them; but others had no further garmené than the 
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pareo and the short shirt. I, this evening, saw Queen Po 
mare for the first time. She is a woman of six-and-thirty, 
of large and coarse figure, but still in her prime. (I found, 
generally, that women do not so soon become passée here 
as in other hot climates.) Her face is not bad, and an ex- 
tremely good-natured expression played about the mouth 
and chin. She was dressed in a gown, or rather a kind of 
blouse, of sky-blue satin, which had a double border of ex- 
pensive black blonde. In her ears she wore large jasmine 
blossoms, in her hair a wreath of flowers; in her hand she 
carried, very elegantly, a lace pocket-handkerchief beauti- 
fully worked. For this evening, she had confined her feet 
in shoes and stockings—usually going barefoot. The com- 
plete dress was a gift from the King of the French. The 
queen’s husband, younger than herself, is the handsomest 
man in Tahiti. The French, jokingly, call him, ‘ Prince 
Albert, of Tahiti, not merely on account of his good looks, 
but also because, like Prince Albert, of England, he is not 
called king, but only the husband of the queen. He was 
dressed in the uniform of a French general, which suited 
him very well; the more so, that he knew how to deport 
himself in it; only his feet were not to be looked at, being 
very coarse and ugly. There was more royalty in the com- 
pany besides these two high personages, namely, King 
Otoume, lord of one of the neighboring islands. His ap- 
pearance was most comical: over very short, but broad 
pantaloons, he wore a coat of sulphur-colored calico, which 
certainly was not the handiwork of the Parisian artist—it 
was a complete pattern-card of misfits. This king went 
barefooted. The queen’s dames de compagnie, four in num- 
ber, and the wives and daughters of the chiefs, were most- 
ly dressed in white muslin blouses. They also had flowers 
in their ears, and wreaths in their hair. Their demeanor 
and behavior were, in general, wonderfully good; nay, 
three of the young ladies danced French quadrilles with 
the officers, without erring in the figure. Only I was con- 
stantly in fear for their feet, for none besides the royal pair 
wore stockings. A few old married women appeared in 
European bonnets. Young matrons brought their children 
with them, even their infants. Before supper, the queen 
withdrew into another apartment to smoke a cigar; her 
husband, meanwhile, killing time with a game at billiards. 
At supper, I found myself between Prince Albert, of Tahiti, 
and the canary-colored King Otoume; both were sufficient- 
ly advanced in their education to show me the usual atten- 
tions of the table, to fill my glass with water or wine, to 
hand me dishes, &c., and it was evident they took as much 
pains as possible to master European manners. Neverthe- 
less, some of the guests forgot their parts now and then: 
thus the queen, for instance, asked for a second plate, 
which she heaped with sweetmeats, and put aside to carry 
home with her. Others it was necessary to restrain from 
devoting themselves too fondly to the champagne; but, on 
the whole, the entertainment came to an end with great 
gayety and propriety.” 








Receipts. 


Tue TomaTo is an excellent purifier of the blood, and the 
following is a very simple mode of preparing it: Place the 
tomatos in a Dutch oven for a few minutes before the fire, 
adding a little vinegar. When they are warmed through, 
the rind is easily peeled off, if it be preferred so todo. In 
this way they may be eaten with every kind of roast meat. 

A Goop PLAN or Presenvine Apptes is as follows: Into 
the bottom of a glazed jar, well dried, place some pebbles, 
just to cover the surface; fill the jar with perfectly sound 
apples, rubbed dry; cover the fruit with a pioce of wood 
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made to fit exactly, and over that lay some fresh mortar. 
The apples are thus preserved from the pressure of the air, 
and will keep good for a length of time. Apples may also 
be kept the whole year by being immersed in corn, which 
receives no injury from their contact. 

In dwelling-houses lighted by gas, the frequent renewal 
of the air is of great importance. A single gas-burner will 
consume more oxygen, and produce more carbonic acid to 
deteriorate the atmosphere of a room than six or eight 
candles, If, therefore, when several burners are used, no 
provision is made for the escape of the corrupted air, and 
for the introduction of pure air from without, the health 
will necessarily suffer, 


Mitk or Roses is made thus: Put two ounces of rose- 
water, a teaspoonful of oil of almonds, and twelve drops of 
oil of tartar, into a bottle, and shake the whole till well 
mixed, 


To Get RID oF Fires.—The most harmless way of getting 
rid of flies is to expose in a plate a strong solution of quas- 
sia chips and brown sugar. The fly-papers sold for the 
purpose are made by smearing melted resin with a little 
sugar on paper, 


Tus preparation used for wetting linen, previous to 
marking it with ink, is a drachm of salt of tartar in one 
and a half ounce of water. 


Fashions. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 


Fig. 1st-—Morning, or home-dress, of plain stone-colored 
crape mousseline; the skirt is made very full and quite 
plain, the corsage low, and ending in a long bodice. The 
sleeves are quite a novelty, being made full at the wrist, 
and gathered in two frills, the edge finished by a cording 
of crimson silk. The undersleeves of iace are also finished 
in deep frills. Over the corsage is worn a pelerine of crim- 
son dotted muslin, mode in Grecian fullness, and crossing 
at the points. Small apron of thick brown silk, finished 
by puffings of the same around the hem and the pockets. 
A broad crimson velvet ribbon, tied in a careless bow, en- 
circles the throat. Hair in plain braids and bandeaux. 

Fig. 2d.—Carriage-dress of plain green silk. The skirt is 
full, and finished by frills, or narrow flounces of white lace, 
the edge in a broad scollop pattern. The sleeves, demi, 
long, are trimmed in the same way, and a pelerine of rich 
White chip bonnet, with 
lace and ribbon mixed in the trimming, aad small brides 
of white ribbon inside the brim. 


white lace is made to correspond. 


THE NURSERY. 


Ovr chit-chat this month has been suggested by seeing a 
beautiful child sent out to pay morning calls, in a dress 
that we will describe to our lady readers. There was no 
excuse, 80 far as the means of the parents were concerned, 
as will be seen from some of the articles described. The 
embroidered cashmere cap and cloak were in excellent 
taste; but beneath this was flannel too coarse for ordinary 
skirts; and, while the petticoats were of exquisite dimity, 
the underclothes were of cotton instead of linen lawn. The 
inconsistency was so glaring, that one could but remark 
upon it, and the discomfort which the delicate little limbs 
of the child must have been subjected to. It is oftena 
subject upon which young mothers are entirely ignorant, 





before spoken of. 
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or, if they have experience, they are thought!ess, rather 
than neglectful. As no one is more dependent upon dress 
for comfort than the little helpless babe, and as an infant's 
wardrobe is a matter in which unusual taste may be dis- 
played, we have prepared some hints with regard to it. 

In the first place, it is an essential of comfort, as well as 
a matter of economy, that all the materials should be of 
the finest quality. Coarse flannel washes thick directly, 
and becomes discolored easily; cotton should never be 
suffered to touch the delicate skin; and, as far as trimming 
is concerned, if neat thread lace or cambric edging cannot 
be afforded, it is better not to use any. 
rule holds good for every article of dress in use. There is 
another thing to be considered. J¢ is mruch better to have 
plenty of good neat clothes than a few expensive dresses, 
We have known ladies to save an expensive christening 
robe out of the proper allowance for ordinary articles, very 
much diminishing their neatness or quantity, As to the 
last particular, as frequent changes are essential to health 
as well as comfort, it is very bad policy to have a child in a 
state to be admired once a week, and the rest of the time 
an object of aversion from its untidiness. 
cambric dresses, when the little thing is sent to pay visits, 
will never compensate for finding it not fit to be seen when 
you go to return them. The first rule, then, should be to 


Indeed, this last 


Embroidered 


have everything neat, good, and in abundance. Neatness, 
however, should be observed in the trimming and cut of 
every article. A large pattern of embroidery, for instance, 
is not suited for an infant's slip, neither are wide rufties, 
nor a coarse pattern of lace, and, howcver rich the material, 
it may be ruined by “ botching,” either in fit or stitches, 
There is nothing in which the accomplishment of fine sew- 
ing can be so well displayed as on an infant's wardrobe. 
Every stitch should be set with neatness and regularity ; 
the hams and falls as narrow as possible, as a large seam 
even causes irritation, 

To come to our list, then, of a complete infant’s ward- 
robe, and to commence with the article of bands: they 
should be of the finest possible flannel, as they are worn 
next the skin; a half yard will make four. Robina, or knit 
shirts, are to be had in any trimming store; but for those 
not in cities we will give plain and excellent directions for 
them, as well as knit boots or socks, in our next article. 
Those of linen—not cotten—should be of the finest lawn, 
made plainly, and edged with narrow lace or “ tetting;” 
and here we once more advise our lady friends against 
having any great difference in the style of them. Al 
should be equally good and neat. A yard and a half of 
lawn will cut six, and a quarter of a yard of linen cambric 
ruffles them about the arm. The ruffles may be made with 
a very narrow hem and two tucks, or with only a narrow 


; lace on the edge of tue hem. Then we have a waist-blanket 


three-quarters of a yard in length, and the full width, 
The waist should be of linen, and a half yard in width. 
Four of these are sufficient. The flannel skirts should be 
three-quarters of a yard long, and the edges buttonholed in 
scollops with linen floss, as it washes better than silk, A 
plain hem, with a chain stitching of silk, is also very neat, 
Dimity or cambric skirts come then, and should come mea 
ly to the bottom of the dress skirt. Seven-cighths of a 
yard is a good rule, for ordinary dresses a yard in length. 
It is quite necessary to have a dressing-gown of a sacque 
form, of flannel in winter, and double fine plaided ging- 
ham in summer, the sleeves long and loose. Add to these 
articles six little slips of dimity or cross-barred muslin for 
night wear, and we have the set complete, with the excep- 
tion of dresses, which, being an ample subject, we reserve 
until our next, together with directions for washing and 
preserving flannel, etc., and the worsted knitting receipta 
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Tar LADY’S BOOK is now in the twenty-second year of its publication by the same Publisher—a fact 
inprecedented in the history of any American Magazine. Nothing but real worth in a publication could be the 
cause of so prolonged un existence, especially in the literary world, where everything is so evanescent. Hun- 
dreds of magazines {ave been started, and, after a short life, have departed—while the “« Lady’s Book” alone 
stands triumphant, a proud monument reared by the Ladies of America as a testimony of their own worth. 

Many persons, who seek no further than our title, presume that the ‘ Lady’s Book’’ is intended merely for 
the amusement of a class, and that it does not enter into the discussion of those more important questions con- 
nected with the realities and the duties of life which every well-informed woman, mother and daughter, should 
be acquainted with. But such is not the fact. It is now, as it has ever been, our constant care to combine, 
in the pages of the “ Lady’s Book,” whatever is useful, whatever is elevating, whatever is pure, dignified, and 
virtuous in sentiment, with whatever may afford rational and innocent amusement. 


GOBEY’S SPLENBIG ENGRAVINGS GN STEEL. 


It is the fashion with many magazines to announce in their advertisements, “‘ Splendid Engravings, Fashion 
Plates,”’ &c. What is the disappointment of the duped subscriber when he receives the numbers of a maga- 
zine thus advertised, to find all his splendid engravings dwindled down to paltry wood-cuts—as contemptible in 


design as in execution ! 
The publisher of the ‘“‘ Lady’s Book’’ performs all he promises, and, as some of our exchanges are kind 


enough to say, “‘ more than he promises.’’ Each number of the “ Lady’s Book’’ contains at least 


THREE ENGRAVINGS FROM STEEL PLATES, ENGRAVED BY THE BEST ARTISTS, 


either in LINE, STIPPLE, or MEZZOTINT, and sometimes FOUR. 


GODEY’S RELIABLE FASHION PLATES 


are published monthly, and are considered the only really valuable fashion plates that are published. They 
have been the standard for over twenty-one years. In addition to the above, every month selections from the 
following are given, with simple directions that all may understand :— 


Undoubted Receipts, Model Cottages, Model Cottage Furniture, Patterns for Window 
Curtains, Music, Crochet Work, Knitting, Netting, Patchwork, Crochet Flower 
Work, Hair Braiding, Ribbon Work, Chenille Work, Lace Collar Work, 
Children’s end Infant's Clothes, Capes, Caps, Chemisettes—in fine, 
everything that can interest a Lady will find its appro 
priate place in her own Book. 


TERMS CASH IN ADVANCE, POSTAGE PAID, AND NO DEVIATION. 














One copy, l year, - - - - - $3 Five copies, 1 year, - .- © = §10 
Two copies, 1 year, - - . - 5 One copy, 5 years, - . . - - 10 
One copy, 2 years, - - : - - 5 Eight cop‘es, 1 year, - - - - 15 


Ten copies, 1 year, $20. And one copy extra for a year to the person sending the club of ten. 

{¥" No old subscriber will be received into a club until all arrearages are paid. 

3" Small notes of the different States are received at par for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 

{3 Club subscribers will be sent to different towns. 

&{" Additions of one or more to clubs are received at club prices. 

te" REGISTER your letters, and, when remitting, get your postmaster to write on the letter “ Regis= 
tered.’? The money will then come safely. Remember, we have no traveling agents now, and all money 
must be sent direct to the publisher. 

[” A Specimen or Specimens will be sent to any Postmaster making the request. 

pe@~ We can always supply back numbers for the year, as the work is stereotyped. 

Address, L. A. GODEY, 


Wo. 113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 








GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK 


ONE YEAR, AND 


ARTEOR’S WOME GAA 


WILL BE SENT TO ANY PERSON OR PERSONS ON RECEIPT OF FOUR DOLLARS. 
THE PRICE OF THE TWO SEPARATELY WOULD BE FIVE DOLLARS. 
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SUPERB CHRISTENING ROBE. 





SEE DESCRIPTION. 
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